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allows you to quickly and easily organize your ideas 
and present a clear-cut plan of action. Create 
crystal-clear flowcharts, timelines, organizational 
charts, even detailed floor plans, all in an intuitively 
designed, easy-to-use program. With Visio your 
ideas become easily understood solutions. And with 
the flexibility to save Visio diagrams as Web pages 
or to use them in Microsoft Office documents 
and e-mail, you can get your point across just 
about any way you choose. To give it a try, visit 
microsoft.com/visio or go to Internet Keyword: 


Microsoft Visio. Software for the Agile Business 
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No other city is as venerated 
as Jerusalem, a source of 
conflict but the hope of 
pilgrims from Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. 
Archaeologists are 
reconstructing the way the 
city appeared to Jesus when 
he entered it on his way to 
martyrdom 
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Did They Find a Simple 
Life? It's Complicated 


A decade after our cover on getting back 
to basics, here’s how the simplifiers did 


A DECADE AGO, 
Karen Foley 
did what so 
many Amer- 
icans dream 
about every 
Monday 
morning. She 
got out of the 
rat race. Foley quit an execu- 





tive position in the apparel in- | 


dustry to run a food 
market in her St. = 
Paul, Minn., neigh- 
borhood. Then un- 
married and named 
Karen Glance, she ® 
was featured in a 
TIME cover story 
about how more 
and more Ameri- 
cans were embrac- 
ing the simple life. 
People like Karen, 
TIME said in April 
1991, were deciding 





that “what matters is having 
time for family and friends, rest 
and relaxation, good deeds and 
spirituality.” Upscale is out, 
we said. Downscale is in. And 
flaunting your money is con- 
sidered gauche. 

Ten years and millions of 
suvs, McMansions and stock 
options later, we decided to 
check in with some of the peo- 
ple featured in that cover story. 
In the ‘90s, we found out, living 
the simple life wasn’t so simple 


4 


after all. Once TiMe’s story 
came out, Karen was inundated 
with heartland grocery-store 
owners begging her to buy 
their stores. She and her soon- 
to-be fiancé John Foley did 
purchase a second store and 
eventually expanded into the 
restaurant business. Today she 
and John have sold that busi- 
ness, and they run a profitable 




















KAREN FOLEY Today 
with husband John 
and in 1991 with her 
market staff 


Internet company in San Fran- 
cisco called Needwaitstaff.com, 
which helps restaurant owners 
find trained help. As president, 
Foley, 46, confesses that she is 
working just as hard and travel- 
ing just as much as she did in 
her apparel-industry days. But, 
she realized, that’s not neces- 
sarily a bad thing. “Living the 
simple life was never about do- 
ing less,” Foley says. “It was 
about loving what I do and hav- 
ing control over it.” 








At the time the “Simple | 
Life” cover appeared, few ex- 
perts were predicting the eco- 
nomic expansion that was to | 
follow. Unemployment was at | 
6.5% and rising (today it’s at 
4.3%), and the Dow was hover- | 
ing around 3000. As Americans 
recovered from the excesses of 
the ’80s, it seemed they were 
swearing off materialism and | 
the stressful careers that sup- | 
ported it. Even mutual-fund | 
guru Peter Lynch was down- 
shifting. Lynch had just stepped | 
down as manager of Fidelity’s | 
colossal Magellan Fund to 
spend more time with his wife 
and three daughters. “I adored 
my job,” Lynch says, checking 
in from a vacation in the 
Grenadines. “But I couldn’t get 



























Today a suburban 
dad; in ’91 a Harlem 
businessman 


away from it. I was missing 
soccer games, piano recitals 
and just going to the movies 
with my wife.” Lynch. still 
works for Fidelity, training 
new analysts, and serves on the 
boards of several nonprofit or- 
ganizations, but he never goes 
into the office at 6 a.m. any- 
more and hasn't worked on a 
Saturday in 11 years. 

Joe Holland, a Harvard 
Law School graduate, was pur- 
suing his vision of the simple 
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life in 1991 by forsaking a shot at 
a Wall Street firm and instead 
going to Harlem to operate a 
restaurant, travel agency and 
homeless shelter. Harlem en- 
joyed a rebound, but after tak- 


| ing a position as New York 


State housing commissioner, 
Holland ran into some busi- 
ness setbacks that caused him 
to default on a loan. He sold his 
businesses, resigned from the 
housing post and went to work 
for a Harlem-based law prac- 
tice. Today Holland is being 
encouraged to run for West- 
chester, N.Y., county executive. 
He has married, moved to sub- 
urban Yonkers and had three 
kids. “You don’t quite know 
where you're going to end up 
when you make a decision 
against your eco- 
> nomic self-interest,” 
> Holland says. “But 
for me, it was the 
= best decision.” 
Getting back to 
basics may have got 
harder in the past 
decade, says a so- 
ciologist we inter- 
viewed in 1991. 
“There’s still an 
emotional wish for 
this simplicity,” says 
Robert Bellah, pro- 


fessor of sociology emeritus 

at the University of California at 
Berkeley. “But globalization and 
computerization seem to make 
it ever more difficult to achieve.” 


Nevertheless, Bellah believes, 
with the economy in a down- 
turn, we may be in for another 
cycle of living simply. And, 
he says, “it might be good 
for us.” —By Rebecca Winters 


TIME To read the 1991 





cover story, see 
time.com 
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Wherever you are, whenever you 
need us, the Allianz Group Is 
always there for you. 


At our internationally respected Allianz Center of 
Technology, we have been setting safety standards in the 
high technology arena for decades. And at all times, 
enhancing personal safety has been high on our list of 
priorities. Now Allianz has entered into a Formula 1 
partnership with the renowned BMW WilliamsF1 Team. 
Because no other sport draws so highly on high-tech 
expertise; and no other boasts more innovation in the 
area of risk reduction. Our involvement is geared to 
steering such safety innovations from the racetrack to 


the roads you use. Because that’s where they belong. 
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Allianz Group. Europe’s leading global insurer 
and provider of financial services. 














ELMER-DEWITT: A change of pace for his 
team of hard-nosed science journalists 


ON’T TRY TO SELL SNAKE OIL TO 
TIME’s science journalists. Or cold 
fusion, or any other unproven no- 
tion. “We pride ourselves on being 

sticklers for science, rooted firmly in the 

mainstream,” says assistant managing ed- 
itor Philip Elmer-DeWitt, whose hard- 
nosed science team produced this week’s 
installment of Innovators, our monthly 
series on 100 people with breakthrough 
ideas. It was quite a departure for Phil’s 
reporters and writers to venture into the 
realm of alternative medicine, where 
hopes pro- 
liferate and 
proof is often 
sketchy. Yet 
the field is booming because millions of 

Americans swear these therapies have 

given them relief where conventional 

medicine has failed them. Indeed, our 
skeptical journalists found six pioneers, 

in therapies ranging from guided im- 

agery to visceral manipulation, who 

really seem to be on to something. “I 

was surprised,” says senior writer Mike 

Lemonick, “at how long a record of suc- 

cess some of them have.” Our truest be- 

liever is senior writer and health buff 

John Greenwald, who has tried many of 

the therapies and whose appearance 

routinely fools people into thinking he is 

10 years younger than his actual age. 

“This was particularly meaningful to 

me,” says John, who wrote two pieces in 

the package. “In fact, I celebrated the 

completion of this project by having a 

craniosacral session.” 


Shytr Foy— 


Stephen Koepp, Deputy Managing Editor 
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The good news is that a 
stock’s price can’t fall below 
zero. $0, fortunately, the most 
you can lose is everything. 


Gary W. JANSEN 
New Canaan, Conn. 





THE COMING OF A BEAR MARKET SHOULD 
have been obvious to anyone who made 
an effort to keep up with what was hap- 
pening in the securities industry [BustI- 
NESS, March 26]. Most stocks are little 
more than overvalued gambling chips 
that do nothing for the stockholder unless 
he can sell them to another sucker for a 
price higher than he paid. He’s like a vic- 
tim in a pyramid scheme. The guys who 
are really raking it in are the corporate 
CEOs and their colleagues. 
MANI DELI 
Toronto 


www.nabiscoworld.com 


HERE IN SEATTLE YOU’D THINK IT WAS 
Judgment Day from the sheer panic that 
market volatility has created in the minds 
of business as well as in the local and na- 
tional media. Seattle hasn’t been shaken 
as much by the earthquake and Boeing’s 
decision to relocate its headquarters as 
by the inane spin the media are putting 
on the market’s downturn. Instead, the 
media should be reporting on the intri- 
cacies and complexities that truly make 
for stability in business. 
ELIZABETH HARRIS 
Seattle 








THE INTERNET BUBBLE IS A LOT LIKE 
other monumental investment schemes 
throughout history. Common character- 
istics include mass greed and a complete 
disconnect between a stock’s price and 
its fundamental value. How ironic that 
the Internet, the very thing at the center 
of this mania, holds the promise to en- 
lighten and educate investors through 
information flow. 
ED SAUNDERS 
Los Angeles 


THERE’S A GREAT LESSON FOR ALL OF US TO 

be found in the tech-stock market mas- 
sacre. I just wish I knew what it is. 

BEN Woops 

Menlo Park, Calif 


WHEN THE MARKET GOES UP, I EAT REGU- 
larly for 24 hours. When the market goes 
down, I fast for a day. Thanks to Federal 
Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan, | 
have lost 130 Ibs. so far. By the time 
Greenspan has finished wrecking the 
economy, I'll be wafer thin. Thanks to 
him, when I jump off the roof and land 
on someone walking below, I'll be too 
light to do any damage. 

RICK GRIGSBY 

Munster, Ind. 
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IT IS TIME FOR GREENSPAN TO GO. HE HAS 
led us into a severe economic downturn 
by continually raising interest rates in 
1999 and 2000, when there was ab- 
solutely no need to do so. If Greenspan 
were the CEO of a major corporation, he 
would have been fired long ago. We need 
a fresh face at the Federal Reserve. 
MICHAEL R. ADLER 
Coral Springs, Fla 


>> While a number of you blamed 


George W. Bush. “The fall of the stock 
market is not all that incomprehensible in 
the context of the unsettling end to the 
presidential election,” declared a Cali- 
fornian. “The downturn can be seen as a 
crisis of confidence in the new Chief Ex- 
ecutive.” A Michigan reader went even 
further: “Our court-appointed President 
talked the country into an economic 
slump in order to gain momentum for his 
tax cut. But how much will lower taxes 
mean to unemployed or retired people 
who are counting on their stock divi- 
dends?” And a Floridian pulled out all the 
stops: “George W. Bush has mastered 
the art of frightening the nation and cre- 
ated an atmosphere of worry and hardship 
so as to promote his own self-interests 
and those of his friends.” Whew! 


While Glaciers Melt 


IT TOOK PRESIDENT BUSH LESS THAN TWO 
months to break his campaign pledge to 
restrict carbon-dioxide emissions from 
coal-fired electric-utility plants, despite 
widespread scientific agreement that 
such emissions contribute to global 
warming [NATION, March 26]. By doing 
so, Bush also broke another promise—his 
pledge to restore honesty and integrity to 
the office of the President. 
SUZANNE DYER-GEAR 
Westminster, Md. 


RE THE BUSH FLIP-FLOP ON CARBON- 

dioxide emissions: Looks as though we 

can’t read Dubya’s lips either! Like fa- 
ther, like son? 

SUE HEIGELE 

Duncanville, Texas 


BUSH’S BACKTRACKING ON EMISSIONS 
won't be the last campaign promise you'll 
see him reverse. What does my child 
have to look forward to? Bad air, a de- 
pleted ozone layer and no open wilder- 
ness areas. Thanks a lot! 
CATHERINE LE RUYET 
Morgan Hill, Calif. 


SINCE GEORGE W. BUSH TOOK OFFICE, 


WE'VE YET TO ENCOUNTER ANY AWKWARD CUBAN REFUGEE INCIDENTS. 





A BRILLIANT MAN DESERVES A BRILLIANT SITCOM. 


~ J paiMy 
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How to Battle the Plague 


IN THEIR FIGHT AGAINST AIDS, AFRICAN 
nations can take the passive path of ask- 
ing for help from the big pharmaceutical 
companies or the proactive course of tak- 
ing all means necessary to address the 
crisis [MEDICINE, March 19]. American- 
based pharmaceutical giants have not 
upheld the fine tradition of scientists like 
Alexander Fleming and Marie Curie, 
who had no greed. The onus rests on 
African nations to import or, better yet, 
produce cheap generic Alps drugs. 
LULUFA KUNDUL VONGTAU 
Kaduna, Nigeria 


Of Bullies and Bullets 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE SPATE OF TERRIBLE 
shootings in American high schools ad- 
dressed the wrong issue [Socrety, March 
19}. Children the world over are exposed 
to bullying and teasing, yet they don’t all 
seek revenge through bullets, blood and 
mayhem. Surely the real issue is the 
availability of guns. It is more than a co- 
incidence that so many of these tragic 
stories involve parents who own guns. 
The presence of guns in the home sends 
the message to children that violence 
does indeed solve problems. 
Locan Scorr 
Cape Town 


I WAS INTERESTED BY YOUR ARTICLE ON 
the need to foster resilience and self- 
esteem in children. Having been on the 
receiving end of bullying when I was in 
high school in the ’60s, I can understand 
what little boys sometimes have to en- 
dure. I was puny, wore glasses and had a 
very strange surname in an Anglo-Saxon 
environment. Prime target! But my par- 
ents helped me develop self-respect. I 
became a competent tennis player and 
cross-country runner and a good skier. 
As for bullies, they should be encouraged 
to become more effective leaders. They 


generally have the needed qualities; it is | 
just a question of direction. 


ROBERT SAVOSNICK 
Gordons Bay, South Africa 


Life with Credit Cards 

IN THE GRAPHIC ACCOMPANYING THE 
story on the bankruptcy bill [BusINEss, 
March 26], you prominently featured a 
Merrill Lynch Visa Signature card. Run- 
ning this graphic with the article, which 
takes a negative view of the legislation 
and the “credit-card companies” advo- 
cating its passage, was misleading. It 


gave the impression that Merrill Lynch 

was somehow involved in crafting or lob- 

bying for the bill, which is untrue. Mer- 

rill Lynch took no position on the bill and 
in no way lobbied for or against it. 

EDDIE W. REEVES 

Merrill Lynch Media Relations 

New York City 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS SHOULD BE TIGHT- 
ened. Some people employ bankruptcy 
as a tool while cunningly hiding their as- 
sets. The party declaring bankruptcy may 
later become wealthy, but the lender, 
who in some cases may be relatively 
poor, can never recoup the loss. 
KNUD B, PEDERSEN 
Margate, Fla. 


YOU STATED THAT THE CREDIT-CARD IN- 
dustry is extending credit to “anyone 


with a pulse.” This is incorrect. Within 
| the past 12 months, one bank sent three 


JUST FEMI-NICE? 





the latest male fantasies to hit the 
screen [SHOW BUSINESS, March 26]? 
Alot of you took film critic Richard 
Corliss to school on the point. “The 
success of fluff-filled junk like Charlie's 
Angels or the talk about the upcoming 
Josie and the Pussycats doesn't signal 
that movies are more of a ‘woman's 
medium,'” scoffed Carly Milne of 
Toronto. “Those films don't offer strong, 
stand-alone women’s roles; THEY'RE 
MERELY TO LIFE.” 
As for Hollywood's rap against old-style 
feminism’s lack of sexuality, Lisa 
Blackburn of Santa Monica, Calif., 
countered that “historically, feminists 
had to face down genuine risks and 
danger to introduce female sexual 
health and the practice of 
contraception to the women of 
America. If you want an authentically 
fearless female role model, take a look 
at Margaret Sanger, founder of the 
birth-control movement in the U.S.” 
And thoroughly unimpressed by the 
butt-kicking exploits of the new girly 
superheroes, Joella A.G. Smith of 
Vancouver, B.C., wrote, “In the real 
world, holding down a 9-to-5 job while 
raising two kids is what's truly heroic.” 
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People who wear Transitions eyeglass lenses tend to see the world differently. 
With greater clarity and vision. Even in changing light conditions. 

In bright outdoor light, eyeglass wearers often experience glare and discomfort. 
But Transitions Lenses darken in outdoor light, then quickly become clear again 
once you're inside. So you see more comfortably, both indoors and out. 

Ask your eyecare professional. 
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The history 
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perspective 
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Lite ow Earth. ond Beyond 


“Lawrence Krauss 
has Carl Sagan’s knack 
of expanding the 
imagination and 
explaining the 
mysteries of the 
universe in 
simple terms.” 


—STEPHEN 
HAWKING 


Let the odyssey 
of life begin. 


ATOM 
by Lawrence M. Krauss 
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separate letters to my mother advising 
her that she was preapproved to open a 
credit-card account with a credit limit of 
up to $100,000. My mother died in 1989. 
JULIE MACLEMORE 

Richmond, Texas 


Self-Conscious Split Reality 


I HAD TO REREAD LISE FUNDERBURG’S | 


commentary on the new U.S. Census cat- 
egories for race several times to make 
sure that it wasn’t a tongue-in-cheek take 
on old stereotypes of African Americans 
and Caucasians [Essay, March 26]. Un- 
fortunately, this was not the case. Fun- 
derburg actually attributed her “love of 
watermelon, fried foods” to her African- 
American ancestry and her “taste for soy 
milk, vanilla flavored” to her Caucasian 
side. Why would she connect such hack- 
neyed, trite and superficial traits to her 
beautiful heritage? What about a strong 
sense of pride, survival or reflection? A 
person with the benefit of two amazing 
cultural heritages should describe the 
experience without using generaliza- 
tions that are the staple of TV sitcoms. 
EVANGELOS J. DUKOFSKY 
New York City 


I UNDERSTAND FUNDERBURG’S SUPPORT 
of the new multicategory choice of race 
on the 2000 Census and the sense of 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the 
latest electronic 
gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at on-magazine.com 





This week TIME.com 
launches an expanded 
business section, 

with news, notes 

and analysis on the markets and the 
economy from TIME’s business writers. 
At time.com/business 
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Get TIME magazine in 
your high school or 
eee college classroom at a 
aime greatly reduced price 
through the TIME 
Education Program. 
TEP offers a free weekly teacher's guide 
that correlates TIME stories with nation- 
al curriculum standards. The guide also 
includes the famous Time weekly news 
quiz. To order, call 1-800-882-0852. 
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freedom it may give some people who 
see themselves as “multiracial.” But to 
use the term race with any sense of seri- 
ousness is a mistake. Unless one sets 
about deconstructing the use of race as 
an ideology, one cannot escape partici- 
pation in the racism that produces such 
a term. Blackness and whiteness are the 
history of power relations in this country, 
and that is one thing the Census count 
has addressed inadequately. 
REBECKA RUTLEDGE 
St Louis, Mo. 


Corrections 

ROBERT HUGHES’ REVIEW OF THE EDOUARD 
Manet exhibit [ARt, March 26] incorrect- 
ly stated that its curator is George “Mau- 
net.” The correct name is Mauner. Also, 
the caption for the painting Still Life with 
Salmon said it was from 1880; the right 
date is 1866. 


THE STORY “GIRLHOODS INTERRUPTED,” 
which ran with our article on school 
shootings [Society, March 19], said 
Pennsylvania eighth-grader Elizabeth 
Catherine Bush was “the first female 
school shooter in nearly three decades.” 
We stand corrected. On Sept. 18, 1991, a 
15-year-old high school girl in Crosby, 
Texas, shot and killed a 17-year-old foot- 
ball team captain in the school cafeteria. 
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When dividends grow, successful companies can, too. 


There are no sure-fire ways 
to determine if a company will 
be successful. But growing divi- 
dends can be a pretty strong 
indication that a company has 
solid fundamentals. And solid 
fundamentals can lead to increased 
earnings. 

That's the basis of the Fidelity 
Dividend Growth Fund. It invests 
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the potential to grow dividends, 
regardless of the industry, so it can be 
a well-diversified stock fund. 

While the fund doesn’t directly 
disburse the dividends, the fact that 
it's based on them can make it a 
unique holding, and may lend 
strength to your financial portfolio. 

Put the expertise and service of 
Fidelity to work for you to help you 
see yourself succeeding. 
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VERBATIM 


441 don’t expect to win. 97 


TOMA FILA, 

Slobodan Milosevic’s lawyer, 
before appealing to a judge to 
release his client 


44 This is very funny. 97 
MILOSEVIC, 
upon being read the charges 
filed against him 


44Bush should bring plenty 
of bodyguards when he 
comes to visit China. 97 
CHINESE COLLEGE STUDENT, 
on what will happen if the 
U.S. doesn’t apologize for the 
loss of a Chinese airplane 


44 Darth Vader has arrived. 97 
SENATOR MITCH MCCONNELL, 
as he tried to kill the McCain- 
Feingold campaign-reform bill 


44!'m starting to mistrust 
my judgment. 9 
LEONA HELMSLEY, 


on learning that boyfriend 
Patrick Ward is gay 


44 Duck, duck, duck. 97 


TIGER WOODS, 

to two TV cameramen 
walking backward in front 
of him, who were on a 
collision course with a tree 
branch at Augusta 











A-ROCKEFELLER The pressure of the biggest contract in sports history—$252 
million for 10 years—may have affected Alex Rodriguez, who struck out three times 
in his Texas Rangers opening day debut. Still, at least he made $155,000 that day 


INNER S 


MARIAH CAREY 

Diva inks industry-high $80 mil. 
deal with Virgin. Spares her the 
need to hawk anyone's cola 


WANG ZHIZHI 

Chinese send 7-ft. 1-in. hoopster 
to NBA. Seems the U.S. is alot 
less sensitive about airspace 


MALT. 

U. to allow auditing of courses 
online for free. Can porn sites 
handle the competition? 
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BARBRA STREISAND 
Diva inks memo saying W. stole Fla. 
as latest talley says he won. Foot 
in mouth not just Euro’s problem 


VINCENT (BUDDY) CIANC! 
Providence mayor indicted for 
racketeering, bribes, extortion. 
Overqualified for job? 


COSCO INC. 

Baby-product co. fined over 
defects. Firestones on the 
strollers were the tip-off 
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BALKANS UPDATE 


The Man Who Knew 
Too Much 


WITH SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC BEHIND 
bars in a 36-sq.-ft. windowless cell 
(complete with squat toilet) in downtown 
Belgrade, a former crony emerged as the 
man whose testimony 
put him there. MIHALJ 
KERTES was chief of 
Customs from 1994 to 
2000, placing him at 
the center of a criminal 
network that 
permeated the regime. 
It was through Kertes, 
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Slobodan Milosevic 





BOOK 





investigators say, that as much as $4 
billion in levies collected at Serbia's 
borders was diverted to Milosevic. Now, 
say Milosevic’s lawyers, Kertes is telling 
all. To defend himself from that testimony, 
Milosevic said the stolen funds were not 
for personal gain but to arm Serbian rebels 
in Croatia and Bosnia. But that admission, 
the first ever, was welcomed by U.N. war- 
crimes prosecutors trying to document 
Belgrade’s role in fomenting the Bosnian 
war. Kertes is under heavy police guard in 
an undisclosed location and reportedly 
near nervous collapse for fear that one of 
his erstwhile friends might somehow track 


him down. —By Andrew Purvis. 
With reporting by Dejan Anastasijevic/ 
Belgrade 





COMES DETACHABLE TOO! 


The President Who Used 
To Care About Education 


CONSIDERING HOW OFTEN PRESIDENT 
BUSH declared education reform to be his 
top priority, he doesn’t seem to be breaking 
a sweat to save his proposal from the quiet 
dismemberment it is getting from Congress. 
His plan to give private-school vouchers 
to children in failing public schools arrived 
on Capitol Hill pretty much dead, thanks 
to Democratic opposition. Since then, 
conservative Republicans have stripped the 
bill of other remnants of “accountability.” It 
is far from clear whether the bill that passed 
the Senate education committee would 
even require states to use a uniform test 
to measure how their students are 
performing. Last week a bipartisan group 


THE 


18 


of Senators began daily sessions to put 
some of the teeth back into the measure. 
Bush refused to meet with them, and 
congressional sources say other White 
House officials had to be prodded into 
participating. It leaves people wondering 
what Bush’s real goal is—fixing the 
problem or merely passing any kind of bill 
that claims to. But it may still leave parents 
in the dark about whether their children 
are learning. Senate Republicans are also 
privately fuming that the President was 
MIA last week on his tax cut. They pleaded 
with the White House to have Bush invite 
G.0.P. moderate JIM JEFFORDS to the 
Oval Office for personal stroking on the 
tax bill. Bush didn’t, and Jeffords bolted. 
Complained a G.o.P. Senator: “We needed 
all hands on the deck, including the 
admiral.” —By Karen Tumulty and Douglas 
Waller/Washington and Jodie Morse/New York 
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27 Days of work missed in 
1999 for someone with 
carpal-tunnel syndrome 


18 Days away owing to amputation 


9 Days away owing to tendonitis 


1,665 Vote margin, in the latest tally, 
for Bush in Florida if the U.S. Supreme 
Court had sided with Democrats on 
allowing a hand recount of the 
undervotes 


3 Vote margin in Gore’s favor if the 
standard sought by Republicans had 
been <x 


66, 044. Gallons of alcohol 


scott’ last year by the 
Vietnamese embassy in Prague 
for its “internal needs” 


1 Quart of booze per hour that each 
member of the embassy, including 
their families, would have had to drink 


ll New planets outside the 
solar system that astronomers 
¥ announced last week they 
have discovered 


63 Total known planets outside the 
solar system 


Sources: Bureau of 
CNN.com 


Labor Statistics; USA Today: Miami Herald; PRAVO, 
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YA GOTTA DANCE 


~CH-CH-CHENEY” 


Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 


WITH WHO BRUNG YA / 



















Same Script, Different Cast 


TTERING NICETIES AFTER MEETING WITH FOREIGN DIGNITARIES IS A ROUTINE PART 
of being President, but some stick to the routine more than others, While his prede- 
cessor was prone to off-the-cuff remarks during the White House photo op, W. 





rarely deviates from the script. The names may change (last week Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak), but the song remains the same. 
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EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT MUBARAK BRAZILIAN PRESIDENT CARDOSO ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER SHARON 
l “It is my honor to welcome INTE UCTION “It's my honor to welcome ODUCT “It’s my honor to welcome 
the President of Egypt... We're friends. We our friend from Brazil.” the Prime Minister of our close friend and 
will remain friends.” SCUSSION “We've had a good, frank ally to the Oval Office.” 
! “My opinion hasn't changed discussion about a lot of subjects. We've DISCUSSION “We've just had a very frank 
after our good, frank discussion today.” discussed a lot of topics.” and good: discussion.” 
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SOUTH KOREAN PRESIDENT KIM COLOMBIAN PRESIDENT PASTRANA CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER CHRETIEN 


“It’s been my honor U “It's my honor to UCTION “It's my honor to welcome 
to welcome President Kim here to welcome a friend of our country to the Prime Minister of our closest friend 
the Oval Office.” the Oval Office.” to the White House.” 

“We had a very good discussion. “We've had a very good ; N “We talked about a lot 
We talked about a lot of subjects.” discussion.” of subjects.” 
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The Lotus Suckers 












OR ONE NIGHT, I WOULD REVERSE THE FLOW OF THE | they asked me my name and kissed me on both cheeks. 3 
universe. Give me your dorks, your losers, your | That's when I realized they were really, really beautiful. < 
thick-chained mooks from Jersey yearning to get | Plus, the kissing made them my 13th and 14th most significant £ 
lucky. For them I would open the golden door while | sexual relationship in my life, so I really had to give them : 
the beautiful people waited outside. I could do this | comp tickets. : 
because Lotus, the hardest club to get into in Man- Once I felt the hot rush of being liked by attractive people, ” 
hattan, let me work the velvet rope as doorman last Thurs- | Icouldn’tstop handing them tickets. My only defense is that oth- 
day, giving me complete control over who entered. I called | er than my friends, the tech guys from TIME and a whole lot of 
all my friends, told them to dress badly people I'd never met who said they were “friends of Joel Stein,” 
and show up after midnight. To up the no dorks came. The only people who go to 
dork content even further I sent an these kinds of clubs are awful people | 
e-mail to the entire TIME staff, many of who act self-important andtrytoohard. | 
whom promised to come. A large per- And it so happens I prefer good-looking | 
centage of them were from IT. This awful people to ugly awful people. 
was going to be good. But even more ego gratifying than 
At 11 that night, I was given an ear- being kissed by models was rejecting 
piece, a sleeve microphone, a clip- people. One guy brought six models and 
board, two giant bodyguards and a promised to buy a bottle of champagne. | 
stack of tickets: $20, $10 and comp, I sent him back to his stretch limo. | 
which I could give out at will. I was as- shooed away a man who called himself 
sisted by doorman Brantly Martin, 23, Papa and tried to stuff a $50 in my palm. I 
whose only advice in evaluating women : : sent home a Wall Street guy who kept offer- 
was to turn away trashy ones, When I ing to “take care of me” and making me 
pressed him, he explained, “No fake look at his date. And I couldn’t say yes to the guy } 


breasts.” This whole beautiful-people thing, I was learning, is | with a bandage on his nose who wanted a sympathy ticket for 
highly subjective. When I asked him ifa group of womeninline | his “deviated septum” surgery. I turned down people who 
met his qualifications, he shook his head and said, “Look at | came from Rome, Paris, Greece, Miami and “all the way from 
shoes. You can always tell by the shoes.” I was starting to won- | the Upper West Side.” I was on so much of a power trip I sent 


der about Brantly. 


away Puff Daddy’s bodyguards. That may have been a bad call. 


It was 11:08 when I got my first opportunity to strike a At 3 a.m., I handed in my clip-on microphone and ear- 
blow for the homely. A trio of beautiful women got to the rope; | piece and asked Brantly if he'd let me in the club in the future. 
I looked them up and down and said, “I’m sorry, but there’sa | “Sure,” he said, telling me that he felt we’d bonded after our 
private party here tonight.” When I asked for their names, | night together. “But you would have to pay.” os 








OVERRATED Expanding 
Universe Expanding into 
what? And how is this 
possibly going to make TV 





: UNDERRATED Blind Date What's all this talk about “international 
: Not only is the writing on this szairspace”? Basically, I’m thinking 

: reality show inspired, but about investing in some home antiaircraft 
: repeated exposure should weaponry, but | want to make sure | can 

: lower the divorce rate legally shoot down any planes flying above 
: my apartment first. 








!n 1944 the Chicago Convention on International Civil 
viation decreed that every country has sovereignty over 
the airspace above its territory, which includes a bonus 12 
miles of adjacent water. Airspace stops short of outer space, 
which begins at about 55 miles, according to some experts 
(there's no official definition). And no, you own nothing beyond 
the 9-ft. ceilings of your apartment. 
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ARRESTED. DARRYL STRAWBERRY, 39, 
ex-Mets and ex-Yankees slugger; for 
violating probation for the fourth time 
for a 1999 drug and prostitution- 
solicitation conviction; in Tampa, Fla. 
Strawberry fled a rehab center and 
said he was picked up for an A.A. meet- 
ing by an addict with whom he smoked 
crack and was robbed of jewelry by 
five gunmen. 


CONVICTED. AHMED RUSSAM, 33, an Al- 
gerian national, for plotting to bomb sites 
in the U.S., maybe during Y2K festivities; 
in Los Angeles. Russam was also sen- 
tenced to five years by a French court for 
membership in a radical Islamic group. 


SENTENCED. PERRY WACKER, 33, the 
Dutch driver in whose truck 58 Chinese 
illegal immigrants suffocated last June; to 
14 years for manslaughter; in England. 
Ying Guo, 30, a translator, received six 
years for conspiracy in the same case. 


DIED. TRINH CONG SON, 
62, wispy but uncompro- 
mising singer-songwriter 
whom Joan Baez called 
“the Bob Dylan of Viet- 
é nam”; of diabetes; in Ho 
“Chi Minh City. 
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DIED. ANN LEYBOURNE BIEBEL, 53, re- 
tired Chicago cop who, as an off-duty 
recruit, shot and killed the city’s infa- 
mous “Friday-night rapist” when he 
kidnapped her at gunpoint on New 





Year's Day in 1973; of cancer; in 
Muskegon, Mich. 


DIED. JOHN OAKES, 87, crusading 
editorial-page writer and editor of the 
New York Times, whose passionate de- 
fense of human rights and the environ- 
ment and early opposition to the war in 
Vietnam led to his dismissal as editor of | 
the editorial page by his cousin the pub- | 
lisher but helped to establish the? 
Times’s liberal voice; on April 5, follow-* 
ing a stroke last month; in Manhattan. “ 


DIED. CLIFFORD SHULL, 85, M.I.T. pro- 2 
fessor whose citation for the 1994 
Nobel Prize in Physics said “he 
helped answer the question of 

where atoms are”; in Medford, 

Mass. He developed a technique 
to study the atomic structure of 
materials by bouncing streams 

of neutrons off them. 


> DIED. ED (BIG DADDY) ROTH, 69, dotty 
hot-rodder whose cartoon alter ego, “Rat 
Fink,” glared at conven- 

tion and Mickey Mouse; & 
ofa heart attack; in amu 99 
Manti, Utah. He > ig 
was called “the 
most capricious” of car 
customizers by Tom Wolfe. 


DIED. HENRY BROWN, 93, chemist who 
discovered that sulfurous or- 4 
ganic compounds could 
make chrome more 
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brilliant; in Palo Alto, Calif. His innova- 
tion produced shinier faucets, sparklier 
bumpers and brighter pennies. 





DIED. “BROTHER” THEO- 
DORE GOTTLEIB, 94, dead- 
pan performer of what he 
called “stand-up tragedy”; 
in Manhattan. In wartime 
Europe, Gottleib was carted to Dachau but 
used his family’s money to buy his freedom 
from the Nazis and was assisted to Califor- 
nia by Albert Einstein, reputedly his 
mother’s boyfriend. A sort of West Coast 
Will Hunting, Gottleib worked as a jan- 
itor at Stanford, where he simulta- 
neously beat 30 professors at chess. 
After his nightclub and TV ap- 
pearances in the 1950s and 
‘60s waned, he resurfaced 
on Late Night with David 
Letterman in the 1980s. 




























1. Robert Hanssen, 4.Bushwantedto —_ 5. Attorney General 
the accused spy, end testing for John Ashcroft says 
bought a stripper a salmonellainschool he’s offended by a 
car in order to get: meat because: popular video game 
a) her to church a) it would weed called: 

b) his hammer into out the weaker kids a) Blac-Man 

her sickle b) the meatindustry b) Dope Wars 

c) herto his jailcell 2. These chairs made of pasta are part of: b) aurora’s lobbied for it c) Womb Raider 
asfastaspossible _a) an Italian furniture show willingness totake _c) salmonella d) Sim Stonewall 
d) the Russians the _ b) Dr. Atkins’ nightmare off her G-string burgers are 

info they really c) the Eames stoned period c) a solar flare delicious with 

wanted d) the edible green room Brandodemands __ d) peyote arsenic water ‘e-Z ‘8-T :SuUaMSNY 


By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Randy Hartwell, Ellin Martens, Joseph Pierro and Sora Song 
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* BUSH’S BIG TEST 





By NANCY GIBBS and MICHAEL DUFFY 








VERYONE HAD A JOB TO DO ONBOARD THE DYING NAVY RECONNAISSANCE 
plane when it began to fall out of the sky. The two pilots up front were 
trying to save the aircraft, while the other 22 crew members in back 
were trying to destroy what was inside it. Two Chinese F-8 fighters had 
been tracking the plane closely, too closely, for 10 minutes. The U.S. 
flyers even recognized one of the pilots, Wang Wei, a notorious hot- 
dogger who one time flew so close to an American plane that he could 
be seen holding up his e-mail address on a piece of paper. It was Wang’s plane 
that clipped the EP-3E’s left wing, slashed one of its four propellers into pieces 
and smashed off the plane’s nose before spiraling into the South China Sea. 
Rocked by the collision, the vibrating turboprop plunged 8,000 ft. before pilot 
Shane Osborn regained control. “Mayday! Mayday!” a flyer called into the ra- 
dio, as the pilots shut down the most damaged engine, and the plane bucked 
and shuddered in indignation. There was no chance of making it 1,300 miles 
back to Okinawa or even to the Philippines. The closest airstrip was on the resort 
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island of Hainan, known in Chinese legend 
as the “end of the world,” where the sky 
and sea meet to form a perfect haven. It is 
also home to many Chinese military bases, 
the kind of place where honeymooners sit 
on the beach and watch the submarines 
surface offshore, the fighter jets buzz over- 
head. You couldn’t pick a worse place to 
land one of the most highly classified 
planes the U.S. has ever built, full of secrets 
about how we gather secrets—if the pilots 
could manage to land at all. 

While they wrestled the crippled plane, 
the crew had a familiar drill to follow: the 
“classified destruction plan,” which assigns 
each crew member a sensitive part of the 
plane to demolish, Some of the steps— 
erasing computer hard drives that record- 
ed the day’s mission—were manageable 
even if the plane’s violent rocking kept the 
crew strapped into their seats. But the most 
sophisticated eavesdropping gear was sup- 
posed to be destroyed in order to be saved, 
smashed with hammers and hatchets or 
stuffed into weighted bags and dumped 


THEROADS TO 
CONFRONTATION 


U.S.-China ties have immense 
implications for global stability and 
prosperity; and Washington and 


Beijing walk a fine line between 


mutual exploitation and deep 


mistrust. Serious differences on 
crucial issues threaten to ignite 


tensions between the powers. 








The EP-3E is old and slow, but its 
electronic guts are state of the art, regularly 
replaced with better, faster, sneakier gear 


out of the plane’s cargo doors. Once the 
plane managed to land safely, there could 
be one last chance to cram secret papers 
into special containers and then detonate 
grenades inside them. 

By the time news of the harrowing colli- 
sion became public, a similar drill was being 
repeated in Washington and Beijing. Some 
on the front lines of the U.S.-China relation- 
ship were trying to save it, while others in 
the back seemed intent on blowing it up. 
Neither country was able to manage a clear 
response for days. In both, there are hard- 
liners, who seem to miss the days of cold war 
chest thumping, arrayed against accommo- 
dationists, who value, among other peace 
dividends, the $116 billion in annual trade. It 
was in the interest of both to let the other 
side know there were divisions within their 
ranks. That’s the nature of the game, played 
this round by George W. Bush, a blunt- 
spoken Westerner whose father was once a 
special envoy to China, and President Jiang 
Zemin, an aging autocrat who staked his 


TAIWAN 

Bush will decide this month whether to sell 
advanced destroyers with Aegis radar 
systems to the rich island Beijing calls a 
renegade province. China vociferously 
opposes the deal. Bush could thumb his nose 
at Beijing or offer less-well-equipped ships. 








authority on building a better relationship 
with the West, only to come under fire at 
home for going too far. In a test of pride and 
power, two Presidents fought to control the 
weapons of diplomacy, the tiny spaces be- 
tween a concern, a regret and an apology. 


BUSH WAS AT CAMP DAVID THAT SATURDAY 
night with a group that included National 
Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice when he 
got word of the incident. Twenty-four Amer- 
ican servicemen and -women were being 
held at the Lingshui air base on Hainan. 

“How serious is it?” he asked Rice. 

“I don’t know,” she said, and started 
working the phones back to Washington, 
talking with Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell and Defense chief Donald Rumsfeld 
and relaying information to the President. 
Bush remained publicly silent all through 
Sunday as U.S. diplomats looked for a dis- 
creet way out of the impasse. Bush knew 
that whatever signals he sent went not only 
to the Chinese but also to the rest of the 
world, which was waiting to see how an in- 
experienced new President would handle 
his first foreign policy test, how his instinct 


PUSHING BORDERS 

As China's armed forces modernize, they 
continue to test their Pacific boundaries— 
and the U.S. keeps beefing up surveillance. 
China patrols ever farther afield, routinely 
laying claim to virtually all of the South China 
Sea, causing 

conflict with 

neighbors like 

Vietnam and the —-, 
Philippines, wa 
which also claim 

the tiny islets 

there (and the oil 

fields beneath). 











for caution would play against his equally 
instinctive impatience. 

It would have to be China, of course, that 
first crossed the new President: this was, 
after all, a rival and maybe a threat, a vast 
market and a nimble supplier. And yet Bush 
had made it clear all through his campaign 
that he rejected what he considered Bill 
Clinton’s tolerance of every Chinese out- 
rage—the spy scandals, the weapons sales, 
the human rights abuses—so long as nothing 
got in the way of our growing trade. Bush 
clearly sided with those who favored a 
tougher line when he took to calling China a 
“strategic competitor,” not a partner. That 
shift pleased a whole range of constituen- 
cies, evangelical Christians worried about 
religious persecution, union protectionists, 
unthawed cold warriors, human rights ac- 
tivists. But the business lobby had other 
agendas, and they were all going to be 
watching closely. 

The Administration’s initial response 
was to stay cool, keep quiet, give the Chi- 
nese room to move. “The message to the 
Chinese,” says a White House official, “was, 
‘Guys, this is a very unfortunate incident. 


SCHOLARS OR SPIES 
Chinese authorities have 
detained two American- 
based academics this 
year. University 
researcher Gao Zh 

right, a permanent U.S. 
resident whose son and 


husband are citizens, 

was arrested for 

espionage last week 

after being held for more 

than a month. Li Shaomin, a U.S. citizen and 
Hong Kong professor, was taken into custody 
while visiting the mainiand last month. 





were said to be faring well, 
but the few visits with them allowed by the 
Chinese were tightly controlled 


We'd like to get it wrapped up as quickly as 
possible, because if we can get it wrapped 
up soon, it won't become a crisis.’” But even 
Powell had trouble getting through for a 
private talk with anyone who mattered in 
Beijing, and the public tone was not en- 
couraging. Chinese officials claimed that 
the U.S. plane had veered suddenly into the 
F-8 fighter, even though the EP-3E is about 
half as fast as and far less nimble than the 
Chinese jet. The collision had occurred 
about 70 miles off China’s coast; China 
considers its sovereign airspace to extend 
200 miles offshore, even though interna- 
tional agreements recognize only 12 miles. 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Zhu Bangzao 
declared that the plane had violated Chi- 
nese airspace, landed without permission 
and thus lost its sovereign immunity—so 
the Chinese government would be perfect- 
ly within its rights to go aboard to try to fig- 
ure out the reason for the intrusion. 

When satellite photographs showed the 
plane partly covered in tarps—the better to 


NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE 

China angrily opposes Bush's proposed 
missile-defense system, which could render 
its long-range 

arsenal useless. 

China also fears 

the U.S. will use 

a theater missile 

defense to shield 

Taiwan from its 

short-range 

missiles. Beijing 

has warned Bush 

that he risks a 

new arms race. 





44All the crew members were in fine shape. They are in good health. They are in high spirits. Their morale is great. 77 —COLIN POWELL 





hide the work of prying Chinese engineers— 
it confirmed the Administration’s 
While the EP-3E is an old plane, a model 
that began flying in 1969, its electronic guts 
are up-to-the-minute. No EP-3E has ever 
been shot down or captured, even though 


fears. 


the “flying pig,” as it is called, is a long-range, 
slow-flying unarmed aircraft. “The most im- 
portant thing to the Chinese on that airplane 
was the data we had collected earlier that 
day,” says Norman Polmar, an independent 
Navy expert. “That would tell them which of 
their systems is vulnerable to interception— 
Are we able to intercept telephone conver- 
sations from Chinese naval headquarters 
to ships? Are we able to intercept radar 
transmissions at certain frequencies?—that’s 
what the Chinese want to know.” 

It was bad enough that the Chinese 
were holding the crew and autopsying the 
plane; then Jiang stepped forward to 
charge that the U.S. was fully responsible 
for the crash and owed China an apology. 
White House spokesman Ari Fleischer flat- 
ly ruled out any such thing, and not just 
because being a superpower means never 
having to say you're sorry. The U.S. was 


HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSES 
Paranoia over controlling its populace has 
led Beijing to oppress religious and labor 
groups. U.S. and U.N. observers have 
condemned the 
crackdown on the 
Falun Gong 
spiritual 
movement. China 
hates criticism 
but must spruce 
up its image as it 
bids for the 2008 
Olympics. 
—By Mitch Frank 
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more than willing to apologize for acciden- 
tally bombing the Chinese embassy in Bel- 
grade two years ago. But in the case of this 
collision, the near instant consensus 
among U.S. military pilots was that if any- 
one was at fault, it was the Chinese. 

“It’s like a speedboat and a sailboat,” 
said a Navy pilot. “The smaller, more pow- 
erful guy has the responsibility to avoid 
the bigger, slower one.” Yet recently, as the 
U.S. stepped up surveillance flights in re- 
sponse to China’s buildup in the area, the 
Chinese pilots had become more aggres- 
sive. “Sometimes they're so close you can 
see their faces,” David Cecka, Aviation 
Electronics Technician 2nd Class onboard 
the downed plane, had told his mother. It 
got so bad that U.S. officials complained. 
“We went to the Chinese and said, “Your 
aircraft are not intercepting in a profes- 
sional manner. There is a safety issue 
here,’” recalls Admiral Dennis Blair, head 
of the U.S. Pacific Command. “It’s not nor- 
mal practice to play bumper cars in the air.” 


BY MONDAY MORNING, SOME 36 HOURS HAD 
passed without progress, Bush met with 
Powell, Rice, Rumsfeld and Vice President 


COLIN POWELL Bush's top diplomat has led the 
talks with China. After some tough talk from Bush, 
Powell's expression of “regret” cracked the ice 






Dick Cheney and agreed that it was time for 
him to make a statement and turn up the 
pressure on Jiang. But there were domestic 
political pressures at play as well. The White 
House was keen to show that Bush was in 
charge, setting the tone, weighing the op- 
tions. Cheney would spend the week con- 
spicuously busy on Capitol Hill, worrying 
about the budget. As for Rumsfeld and 
Powell, now playing tug-of-war with their 
second generation of Bush Presidents, it was 
the more moderate Powell who had the lead. 
“It’s our air crew—they are military people,” 
Pentagon spokesman Craig Quigley said. 
“But if you think of a military solution to this, 
that’s not the way ahead. The way ahead is a 
diplomatic one.” Rumsfeld, known to favor a 


| hard line, was ever the good soldier. “Right 


now he agrees with everything that’s being 
done,” a close Rumsfeld aide said. “He’s 
been involved with this thing from the be- 
ginning, but he has no desire to stand out.” 
And so it was Bush himself who went before 
the cameras on Monday to read a statement 
designed to sound firm but not threatening. 
The White House had decided not to attack 


the Chinese pilot for hotdogging near the 
U.S. plane, and instead called the collision an 
“accident.” “Our priorities are the prompt 
and safe return of the crew,” Bush said, “and 
the return of the aircraft without further 
damaging or tampering.” 

That put Bush front and center, but it 
was a risk. When those comments failed to 
win the crew's release, the next move 
seemed to be anyone’s guess. “They put 
him out,” said a foreign policy veteran of 
the first Bush White House. “But when 
nothing happened, then it was like, ‘O.K., 
what do we do now?” 

By Tuesday, some in the Administration 
felt they were being stonewalled. Jiang con- 
tinued to insist that the fault lay with the 
U.S. The Chinese President also called for 
an end to U.S. surveillance flights. At 2 p.m., 
Bush walked into the Oval Office and im 
mediately asked Rice to get Brigadier Gen- 
eral Neal Sealock on the phone. Sealock, 
the U.S. military attaché in Beijing, had fi- 
nally been allowed in to see the crew, but for 
just 40 minutes under strict conditions: no 
recording devices, no individual conversa- 
tions, the Chinese always present. The crew 
had been able to convey word that they had 


¥ RICHARD ARMITAGE 
Powell's old friend and deputy, 
Armitage has been negotiating 
in Washington with Chinese 
ambassador Yang Jiechi 


» CONDOLEEZZA RICE 
At Bush's side to brief him 
after the plane landed on 
Hainan, Rice is his link to the 
foreign policy team 


v JOSEPH PRUEHER 
Leading the dialogue in Beijing, the U.S. ambassador is a retired 
four-star admiral who once commanded the Pacific Fleet 
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wiped out much of the sensitive information 
before the Chinese had boarded the plane. 

So at 4 p.m., after the markets closed, 
Bush walked into the Rose Garden and re- 
minded China of the consequences of de- 
lay. “We have allowed the Chinese govern- 
ment time to do the right thing,” he said. 
“But now it is time for our servicemen and 
-women to return home.” The whole rela- 
tionship was on the line. “This accident 
has the potential of undermining our 
hopes for a fruitful and productive rela- 
tionship between our two countries.” 

Bush did open one tiny window. Once 
again he mentioned getting the plane back, 
but by now this was a bargaining chip. The 
Chinese were not likely to relinquish such a 
prize, yet by demanding it Bush might allow 
them to save some face by releasing the 
crew but keeping the plane. By the time 
Rumsfeld issued his first statement the next 
day, there was no mention of the plane. 
“The plane doesn’t matter anymore,” said a 
Bush adviser. “It’s destroyed anyway.” 

As it retuned the message, the Admin- 
istration discussed even tougher options. 
Diplomatic meetings and military ex- 
changes could be canceled. Bush could 
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drop his fall visit to Beijing. He could make 
dark noises about trade, even end normal 
trading status. The U.S. could get in the way 
of China’s quest to hold the 2008 Olympics. 
Then there was the question of whether to 
sell advanced defensive weapons to Tai- 
wan, “He’s gota lot of sticks,” a former Clin- 
ton Administration official says of Bush, 
“but the problem is, they're all too big.” 

Bush’s Tuesday remarks left some old 
China hands dismayed. “You don’t want to 
talk about harming the relationship until 
you know what sort of harm you may be 
inflicting,” said J. Stapleton Roy, who was 
ambassador to Beijing under Bush’s father 
and a top U.S. diplomat under Clinton. “I 
think it does reflect a certain amount of in- 
experience when you make statements like 
that.” Roy blamed Bush’s tone on Adminis- 
tration officials “who are unrealistic in 
their expectations of how China should 
behave in these circumstances.” 

And it wasn’t long after Bush spoke that 
the Administration began to dial it back. A 
tantalizing question through the first tense 
days was how much the 43rd President was 


; the Chinese government time to do the right thing. But now it is time for our servicemen and -women to return home.?? —GEORGE BUSH 








THE CHINESE TEAM 
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Responsible for 
China's trillion- 
doliar economy, 
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huddling with the 41st. Bush gave no hint, 
even to some of his closest aides, that he was 
talking to his father, but everyone in the 
West Wing assumed he was. Dad’s diplo- 
matic alter ego, Brent Scowcroft, was in reg- 
ular communication with Rice, his former 
protégé. Scowcroft worked quietly behind 
the scenes to tone down the initial response. 
Bush Sr., who spent part of last week in 
Europe but could have been in secure con- 
tact with the White House through embassy 
phone hookups, has always thought of 
himself as an old China hand. As Presi- 
dent, Bush often told his aides, “I know the 
Chinese”—and then rang up Beijing for a 
friendly chat. The habit drove advisers like 
Scowcroft crazy, not only because they 
couldn’t keep track of what he said but also 
because Bush Sr. had a tendency to soft- 
pedal problems. As tensions rose last week, 
Bush aides began to hope that a family pow- 
wow was taking place. One of the many 
West Wing officials who worked for both 
father and son put it this way: “God, I hope 
he is talking to his father.” 

China had so much to lose by putting 


Continued on page 32 




















BUSH’S BIG TEST 


A MIDAIR 
— COLLISION Ps 


The U.S. and China agree that two 
is fighters were tracking the EP-3E 

H f Aries IT when the collision occurred. 

‘ Chinese pilot Wang Wei, left, 
apparently parachuted to his death from his stricken 
plane. The EP-3 dropped 8,000 ft. (2,348 m) before 
the pilot regained control and flew to Lingshui air 
base. But what caused the crash and what should 
have happened afterward are in dispute. 





.». STRANDS A SPY PLANE 


The lumbering EP-3, dubbed the “flying pig” 
by its crews, is a “signal intelligence” gatherer. 
It is packed with highly sensitive equipment 
that collects electronic emissions by radar, 
airport control, weather devices, military 
commands and more—from coastlines to 
deep within foreign territory. Its mission is 


Wi THE U.S. SCENARIO 


Judging from damage to the EP-3, experts 
believe Wang was flying directly underneath 
its left wing. He was apparently known to the 
U.S. as a maverick pilot who had been 
photographed flashing his e-mail address 
from his F-8 cockpit. Some Pentagon experts > 
believe Wang was a victim of the Venturi 
effect—shrinking air pressure between two 

craft flying parallel and too close to each other 
caused the EP-3’s wing to dip onto the F-8. Once it 
issued a Mayday call, the EP-3, under international law, 
was allowed to land at the nearest airport without permission. 


«& The faster, more maneuverable aircraft has the obligation 
to stay out of the way ... It’s pretty obvious who bumped 
into whom. 77 


—Admiral Dennis C. Blair, commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Command 
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dangerous but essential: the EP-3 intercepts Thought 


i i i to house 
information that spy satellites cannot. Hao 
















THE EP-3E ARIES Ii 
Maximum range 2,380 nautical miles (4,408 km) 


Maximum speed 403 m.p.h. (648 km/h) 


Cost $36 million 

Hourly running cost $2,100 f 
Ceiling 28,300 ft. (8,626 m) 

THE CREW 


The EP-3 carries 24 people, who fill 20 
designated positions and provide a relief 
team of four. In addition to the flight crew, 


@ Manual operator: 
two teams—known as ELINT and Identifies characteristics 
COMINT—work on intercepting and of radar, such as the 
interpreting various types of electronic frequency of pulses and 


and communications intelligence. the intervals between 


them. Generally this is 


ELECTRONIC- the newest crew member. 
Sources: U.S. Navy; U.S, Pacific Command; Xinhua INTELLIGENCE TEAM 
tows hapa Engen wf Papi’s Rope This team identifies and @ Low-band signal 
Sh nscetirate locates radar using the collector: Watches for 


extremely accurate antennas signals associated with 
on the outside of the plane. air-traffic control, early- 
The staff is believed to warning, fire-control and 
perform four main duties. meteorological radars. 


































li THE CHINESE SCENARIO 


The surviving Chinese pilot says he and Wang Wei were 
flying to the left of the EP-3 when the American plane soa 
veered left, crashing into the tail of Wang's plane with its 
nose and left wing. (An earlier account had the Chinese 
planes flanking the U.S. aircraft.) The encounter took 

place beyond China's territorial limits, 12 miles (19 km) 
from the coast, that is recognized as international 
airspace. The EP-3, however, then violated China's 
national security by landing at Lingshui without 
permission. That illegal entry gives China the right 
to “investigate” the plane and hold its crew, and to 





ve 
Site of 
collision 


—Zhao Yu, pilot of the second Chinese jet 


COMMUNICATIONS-INTELLIGENCE TEAM 

Cryptologists collect, analyze and interpret communications. Their duties 
are highly classified, and their equipment is always off during observer 
flights. However, the team is believed to intercept aircraft-to-aircraft and 
control-tower radio communications, as well as telephone calls. 


®@ Cryptologists rarely speak 
a foreign language fluently, 
but they Know key words 
associated with military 
activity, equipment and 
logistics. Using them, they 
annotate tapes made during 
a mission and send them 

to other intelligence 
agencies—such as the 
National Security Agency, 
which has headquarters in Fort 
Meade, Md.—for full analysis. 


@ Communications teams are also 
believed to be trained in a system 

that intercepts an enemy radio 
transmission, alters its meaning and 
retransmits the communication in the 
original operator's voice. The Pentagon 
asserts that such “spoofing” is used 


Canoe fairings rarely and cautiously. 
airings 


house signal 
receivers and 
transmitters 


















Modified tail 
cone houses 
electronic 
equipment 
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Antenna arrays 








@ High-band analyzer: Conducts rapid 
analysis of higher-band radar signals 
typically used by fighter planes and for 
missile guidance. Within 30 seconds, 
this operator can determine whether a 
radar has locked onto a target, and 
pass along the information. 
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SUPERVISORS 
@ “Big Look” operator: The two team supervisors flank 
Uses the longest-range the combat coordinator, 
equipment to see signals who integrates and sends 
first and assign them to data to other aircraft, 
the relevant team operations headquarters and 
member. intelligence agencies. 
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negotiate with the U.S. about the losses incurred by China. 
& It was directly caused by the U.S. plane veering “i 
at a wide angle toward our plane, making it 
impossible for our plane to avoid it. 77 





Every time the EP-3 flies, 
its crew rehearses the 
destruction of classified 
material, mandated by the 
CIA if an aircraft has to 
land in unfriendly territory. 
It is unclear whether the 
crew completed the full 
procedure before the 

plane was boarded. 


@ High-powered magnets 
could have erased computer 
tapes, and the memories of 
hard drives and cryptographic 
equipment could also have 
been erased. 


© Sensitive documents and 
discs could have been 
shredded and dumped in the 
sea, or detonated with small 
grenades in special containers. 








® On a rough flight, more 

physical destruction— 
using hammers and 
hatchets to smash equipment, 
or dumping gear in weighted 
bags—could be impossible. 


@ The day after the crash, a 
cargo plane loaded with men 
and technical equipment was 
reportedly dispatched from 
Beijing to study the aircraft. 








| BUSH’S BIG TEST 


Bush in a corner that U.S. analysts found it 
hard to figure Beijing’s motives. Why would 
Jiang stake so much on one spy plane? He 
could have fed the U.S. crew a nice Chinese 
meal and sent them home, earning all kinds 
of Western goodwill. Instead, he kept rais- 
ing the stakes, demanding an apology be- 
fore anyone had a chance to investigate the 
incident or debrief the pilots on either side. 
| Jiang’s hard line revealed the weakness 
of his position at home. The crisis hit at the 
most delicate moment in his career since 
he took power after the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square massacre. More than anyone else, he 
was responsible for restoring U.S.-China 
relations after that uprising. But Jiang 
turns 75 this year and is likely to resign his 
position at a party conference in the fall of 
\ 2002. The question is, Who will replace 
him and his allies, and which, if any, of his 
| ] current titles will he be allowed to keep? So 

far he has fared badly, failing to maneuver 
his followers into key spots or secure a po- 


sition for himself. His opponents, especial- 
ly among military hard-liners, consider 
him too soft, too willing to submit to U.S. 
demands. So when word of the midair col- 
lision reached his home in the cloistered 
Zhongnanhai leadership compound in 
central Beijing, Jiang seized his chance to 
consolidate power by acting tough. 

He wasn’t the only one who saw an op- 
portunity and took it. The Chinese military 
has been feeling sensitive ever since a high- 
level officer defected to the U.S. last De- 
cember. Jiang has forced the People’s Lib- 
eration Army to withdraw from many of its 
lucrative business enterprises, though he 
has tried to raise morale by boosting de- 
fense spending 18% this year. But many of- 
ficers still feel that China has grown too 
chummy with the U.S. They resent the 
U.S. surveillance flights along the Chinese 
coastline—something the U.S. would never 
tolerate on its borders—and they resent the 
fact that the U.S. Pacific Fleet in Japan 


could defeat China’s entire navy. “The mil- 
itary likes to have an enemy, and that’s how 
it sees the U.S.,” says a former Chinese offi- 
cial who had close contacts with the army. 
“It will insist that Jiang hang tough.” 
Though authoritarian leaders are sup- 
posed to be immune to polls and popular 
will, Jiang also had to worry about the Chi- 
nese public. Anger at the U.S. could easily 
twist into fury at him for failing to defend 
the motherland. “If Mao Zedong were the 
leader today, he would have shot down the 
American plane,” says Li Hua, a physics stu- 
dent from Shanghai, who counts KFC as her 
favorite takeout. “But our leaders now don’t 
have the guts to get in a fight.” At first this 
incident looked like a reprise of the Bel- 
grade embassy bombing. Anyone watching 
the official newscasts was led to believe that 
the U.S. plane had intentionally caused the 
collision. Variations on KILL THE IMPERIAL- 
IST AMERICAN PIGS littered Chinese Internet 
message boards. But during the street 





BTHE HARD-LINERS updates on China’s military 
strength. Their handiwork was 
A “BLUE TEAM” BLOCKS BEUING %=22=:<: 
signed by 82 House members 
urging President Bush to sell 
advanced destroyers to Taiwan. 
The Chinese word for crisis, They think the communist with us,” says William Triplett, a Says Ronald Montaperto, a 
sinologists like to say, combines —_ regime should be contained and congressional staffmemberwho former Pentagon expert on { 
the characters for danger and confronted, much as the Soviet coined the term Biue Team, after Chinese military affairs who has 
opportunity. Despite the risks to Union was treated, and that the code name that China gives crossed swords with the Blues: 
U.S.-China relations, a small Taiwan's democracy should its enemy in wargames, andwho “They're very passionate. Unlike 
group of China specialists in receive robust military support. wrote with Timperiake a book on them, many of us believe you 
Washington views the spy-plane Biue Team members, China's military, Red Dragon can be suspicious of China but 
incident as the best chance yet numbering perhaps 40, keep in Rising. Blue Teamers helped understand that it's necessary to 
to alert the Establishment to touch via e-mail and sometimes write and promote the Taiwan get along.” 
| Beijing's growing strategic threat gather for drinks at the Security Enhancement Act, a Bush's handling of the 
i to the U.S. “This basically puts a American Tavern onF Streetin _ controversial billthatpassedthe  spy-plane incident gets 
| stake through the heart of Washington. Many prefer to House last year, and have a grudging pass from most 
appeasement,” says Edward operate behind the scenes, succeeded in attaching riders to Blues, who would prefer 
Timperiake, a former Marine relishing their role as insurgents. _ legislation that force the more assertive actions but 
| fighter pilot and an author who “Itisn't politically correct to be Pentagon to provide regular applaud the contrast to the 
worked in the Reagan “ > previous Administration. 
Administration. 2 “By this point Bill Clinton 
Timperiake is a > would have apologized 
member of the Blue § three times to the 
Team, a loosely organized 2 world,” says the Blue 
group of conservative = Team's Richard Fisher, a 
congressional aides, = China expert at the 
experts and political $ Jamestown Foundation. 
operatives who reject not 2 While the Blues are 
only the Clinton concept " encouraged by the new 
of a “strategic rightward tilt in 
partnership” with China Washington, they know 
but also the mainstream the pro-engagement ‘ 
Republican policy of policymakers still hold 
trade-based engagement sway. Timperlake vows 
to encourage reforms. that “history will put us 
in the mainstream.” 
TEAMMATES William China makes the same 
Triplett, left, and prediction. 
Edward Timperlake —By Jay Branegan 
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“YEARS AGO, KINKO'S MOSTLY MADE COPIES. AND | MOSTLY 
DID THE HUSTLE. YOU SHOULD SEE WHAT WE'RE DOING NOW.” 


That's right. | traded in my lime-green leisure suit for a dark-blue apron and never looked back. Meanwhile, Kinko's became the 
kind of place committed to handling all of your document needs with top-notch quality. And now we've added all kinds of new 


services, like printing signs, posters and banners. Commercial Account 






Kenny, your 
Kinko's co-worker 





Managers that give you document solutions 
customized for your business. Digital Photo 
Centers, where you can use our KODAK 
Picture Maker to make photo-quality prints 
from traditional and digital photos, and 
where America Online’ members can down 
load and print directly from their “You've 
Got Pictures” online photo accounts. And most every Kinko's has 
a FedEx’ drop box with one of the latest pickup times around 


So stop by Kinko's today. Where the only hustle I'll do is to make 


is 
kinko’s: 
sure you get whatever you need done 


we're doing more: 


SIGNS, POSTERS & BANNERS « CUSTOM BUSINESS SOLUTIONS + DIGITAL PHOTO CENTERS 
COMPUTER WORKSTATIONS «+ FEDEX LATE PICKUP 
Open 24 hours - www.kinkos.com - America Online’ Keyword: Kinko's » 1-800-2-KINKOS 





It’s like getting a free first-class upgrade. 
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The new Chrysler Voyager, winner of a Consumers Digest 
Best Buy” award. At just $19,800," it's the most affordable 


minivan there is. 1.800.CHRYSLER or www.chrysler.com 








BUSH’S BIG TEST 


demonstrations that followed the Belgrade 
bombing, the leaders learned how hard it 
could be to control a passionate crowd and 
feared that anger could turn inward. This 
time anti-U.S. demonstrations were forbid- 
den and posters taken down. 

Even before the collision, anger at the 
U.S. was running high. Beijing felt that 
the Bush Administration had failed to give 
China credit for new policies designed to 
reach out to Washington. In November, 
China agreed to control its missile ex- 
ports, but Bush condemned it for selling a 
communications cable to Iraq. In January, 
China adopted a less threaten- 
ing policy toward Taiwan; Bush 
still might sell Aegis air-defense 
radar to the island. If he does, 
“relations with the U.S. could 
worsen permanently, and Jiang 
will lose the greatest pillar of 
his legitimacy,” says an Asian 
diplomat in Beijing. Last month 
China dispatched foreign policy 
mandarin Qian Qichen to Wash- 
ington to patch up relations; 
Bush chose to receive Japan’s 
doomed Prime Minister first, 
underscoring Tokyo's _ privi- 
leged position. “I'm frustrated,” 
says a Chinese foreign policy ad- 
viser criticized by leaders for be- 
ing too pro-U.S. “China might 
pay a price, but the Bush Ad- 
ministration needs to be taught a lesson.” 

Of course, nothing is that simple. Last 
year Beijing enjoyed a trade surplus of $83 
billion with the U.S., its top export market, 
and U.S. businesses invested about $4 bil- 
lion in China. These investors have be- 
come Beijing’s most useful lobbyists in 
Washington. They thwarted Clinton’s ini- 
tial plan to link China’s trade status with 
human rights and helped win Washing- 
ton’s support for China’s entry into the 
World Trade Organization. China needs 
that relationship because, to some extent, 
the leadership’s power rests on rising living 
standards that depend on growing trade. 


IF BUSH AND JIANG FACED SIMILAR INTER- 
nal crosswinds, they did so within very 
different time frames. The Chinese have 
been waiting 50 years for Japan to 
apologize for its conduct in World War II. 
Bush is living in a 24-hour news cycle, in 
which impatience is a virtue. “Bush’s tough 
instincts were right,” says a Republican 
lobbyist, “but they were counterproduc- 
tive. He should have known that the Chi- 
nese don’t respond well to bluster.” It 
would have been better, say several G.o.P. 


foreign policy veterans, to be belligerent 
in private and play a sweeter song in pub- 
lic. “By saying we won't apologize,” says a 
veteran, “we set the bar way too high.” 

By Wednesday, you could hear the nu- 
ance sliding back into Washington’s official 
statements. At a meeting that morning in 
the Oval Office, Bush told his advisers he 
wanted to find a “way out.” Senior staff 
members brought up whether Bush should 
go ahead as planned and throw out the first 
pitch at a baseball game Friday. Would that 
look too frivolous if the servicemen and 
-women were still detained? “We're go- 


VIGIL At a naval air station in Washington 
State, yellow ribbons for the detainees 


ing,” said Bush immediately. His advisers 
agreed, “He's sending a clear message that 
this is serious, but his schedule is not going 
to change,” said a White House official. 
“Government business goes on.” 

It took until Wednesday night for the 
diplomats to finally get to work. “We aren't 
talking past each other anymore,” said a se- 
nior State Department official. “We're not 
spitting in each other's faces quite so 
much.” Officials were pulling all-nighters 
on both ends. Powell was called at 2:30 
a.m. Thursday for an update. 

It was Powell who finally splashed 
through the verbal puddles and repeated 
for the cameras his earlier, little noticed 
expression of “regret” for the loss of the 
Chinese plane and pilot. The letter that ac- 
companied his statement signaled even 
more movement. It raised the possibility of 
a joint investigation into what had hap- 
pened or an exchange of explanations. 
“Once we said ‘regret’ and ‘exchange ex- 
planations,’ they came back to us still say- 
ing ‘apologize, investigate,’ but also saying, 
‘Let’s discuss how this can work.’ Now 
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they’re talking mechanisms,” said the State 
Department official. 

By Thursday, when Bush stood before a 
bundle of newspaper editors, he was broad- 
ening his vocabulary. While affirming that 
China was a “competitor,” he added, “But 
that doesn’t mean we can’t find areas in 
which we can partner. The economy's a 
place where we can partner.” Progress 
picked up Friday as the diplomats began 
hammering out language for an exchange of 
drafts of a letter that might pave the way for 
the crew's release. When Bush met with 
Rice and Cheney to dissect the regret/apol- 
ogy language for the letter to be 
signed by Ambassador Joseph 
Prueher, he wanted everyone in 
the room to know that he would 
have the final word on whatever 
they came up with. “If I don’t like 
what the letter says, it’s not go- 
ing,” he told Rice. Later, when 
Sealock briefed Bush and Powell 
on his latest talks with the Chi- 
nese, Bush made it clear that he 
didn’t want to play the blame 
game. “We don’t need to be point- 
ing fingers,” he said. “This is a del- 
icate moment.” 

Still, the whole exercise put 
Bush at odds with some in Con- 
gress and the Pentagon who had 
no use for subtlety. “After we get 
our people out, we should de- 
nounce all these equivocal statements we 
made to spring them,” a senior Navy officer 
griped. “And then we should bomb the 
damn plane on the tarmac.” The White 
House saw that it was also still dealing with 
competing constituencies on the Chinese 
end. After 48 hours of thaw, Vice Premier 
Qian Qichen declared Saturday that the 
expressions of regret were “still unaccept- 
able.” The U.S., he said, must “apologize 
to the Chinese people. This is the key issue 
to solving the problem.” 

Former U.S. ambassador to China 
James Lilley says the whole standoff re- 
veals the fault line in U.S.-China relations: 
“They have extended sovereignty; we have 
forward deployment.” Clashes like this are 
going to happen until an arrangement sim- 
ilar to the one between the Soviets and 
Americans can be worked out. “This could 
be therapeutic, especially if it forces both 
sides to work out rules of engagement,” 
Lilley says. “They don’t want this to happen 
again, and we don’t want it to happen 
again.” —Reported by Jay Branegan, Massimo 
Calabresi, John F. Dickerson and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington, Hannah Beech/Hainan Island and 
Matthew Forney/Beijing 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


Arsenic and Bad Beef 


Where's the compassion that was supposed to go with Bush's conservatism? 


HAT IS IT WITH REPUBLICANS AND SCHOOL LUNCHES? 

In 1981 Ronald Reagan looked both callous and po- 

litically ham-handed when he tried to save a few 

pennies on school lunches by classifying catsup as a 
vegetable. Last week the Bush Administration went beyond 
condiments, proposing to ax a Clinton Administration regu- 
lation that forces the meat industry to perform salmonella 
tests on hamburger served in school 
cafeterias. Given the heightened in- 
terest in the health of cattle right now, 
the move wasn’t exactly well timed. 
The uproar forced Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ann Veneman to drop the pro- 
posal the same day it hit the papers. 
She said a “low level” official had an- 
nounced the change without consult- 
ing his superiors. 

That explanation would be easier 
to swallow if it weren’t for the many 
decisions pouring out of the Bush 
Administration that favor American 
business at the expense of American 
people. In his first 76 days, Bush de- 
clared that CO, should not be regulat- 
ed as a pollutant, and followed that up 
by abandoning the Kyoto global envi- 
ronmental accord, on the grounds that 
it lets developing nations off the hook. 
Bush substituted nothing for a frame- 
work that, however imperfect, took 
years to construct. EPA Administrator 
Christine Todd Whitman has no legs 
left to be cut out from under her. Then 
he shelved a Clinton regulation that 





ica’s preference for suvs over caribou. But no one thought his 
team would choose slaughterhouses over schoolchildren, even 
if only for a day, What connects these decisions is a preference 
for folks he knows: his oil-field buddies (mirrors of himself), 
corporate executives and captains of industry, from the Hal- 
liburton honcho to the Terminix franchisee. Some of them 
contributed mightily to his campaign; all are “dynamic en- 
trepreneurs,” as he likes to say, who 
have made America great—despite la- 
boring under a raft of pesky govern- 
ment regulations. They have his grati- 
tude and his ear. 

Bush’s narrow focus didn’t come 
through in the campaign. Last year he 
convinced people that compassion 
from a Republican was cleaner and 
better than the sloppy kind offered by 
Democrats. His genial nature made 
his vow to be a uniter, not a divider, 
credible despite flashes of poor sports- 
manship (his tactics toward John 
McCain in South Carolina) and stub- 
bornness (refusing to call McCain to 
concede Michigan). Since winning, 
he has reached socially across the aisle 
(Ted Kennedy for movies and pop- 
corn, John Breaux to the ranch) and 
made fun of himself (“I hope one day 
I can clone another Dick Cheney. 
Then I won't have to do anything”). 
But the self-deprecation didn’t quite 
mask his pleasure in making the pres- 
idency seem—for a while there—al- 
most as easy as governing Texas, You 
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tightened standards for arsenic in drinking water, ar- | BACKTURNED = can run the country 9 to 5, change policy off the cuff, 
guing that more research is needed. While some peo- Some scary turn the gritty work over to aides. But now, as it gets 
ale might be fuzzy about greenh ery messages about 1. der—with the Senate whittling his tax cut, the 
ple mig zzy about greenhouse gases, everyone teed and water arder—with the Senate whittling his tax cut, the 
gets the danger from arsenic—it’s Murder, She Wrote safety Chinese holding his spy plane—you can see him 


territory—especially those who don’t serve Evian at 

home. The symbolism of the move was breathtaking—espe- 
cially after Bush and the G.o.p. Congress had denied workplace 
relief for millions (mostly women) who perform repetitive 
tasks. Employers thought it would cost too much. 

Even the slightly scaled-down tax cut that passed the 
Senate last week delivers outsize benefits to people at the top 
of the economic heap to the detriment of those at the bottom, 
who may see their safety net fray as a consequence. No one 
quite knew how bad the spending cuts would be because 
Bush withheld the nasty details until he got his vote on taxes. 

What happened to the compassion that was supposed to go 
with Bush’s conservatism? The campaign prepared us for some 
of this—candidate Bush made plain his intention to drill in the 
Arctic wildlife refuge, not a bad political calculus given Amer- 
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struggling to stick to a script written by others. 

Salmonella showed that Bush knows there is a limit. You 
might get away with endangering the caribou, some fish go- 
ing belly up, holes in the ozone layer and the safety net, even 
the prospect of no mail on Saturdays. But dangerous school 
lunches? In the end, Dubya knew better than to go there. He 
may also have second thoughts on arsenic. So many people 
are trying to climb aboard a bill to restore the arsenic re- 
strictions that Representative Henry Waxman says he col- 
lected 165 co-sponsors in two days. Meanwhile, other indus- 
tries are submitting their wish lists to Republicans. Lobbyists 
are asking for a relaxation of lead-contamination standards. 
You'd think we had put that issue to rest long ago. But Bush’s 
Interior Secretary, Gale Norton, used to lobby Congress on 
behalf of lead-paint manufacturers. a 
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INSIDE A 
LAYOFF 


AN UP-CLOSE LOOK AT HOW ONE COMPANY 
HANDLES THE DELICATE TASK OF 


DOWNSIZING 


By ADAM COHEN, with 
CATHY BOOTH THOMAS AUSTIN 


HE E-MAIL LOOKED HARMLESS 
enough. Be at the Renaissance 
Austin Hotel, 20 minutes from 
the office, in about an hour. Just 
another stupid meeting, no 
doubt. But by the time Dell 
IT specialist Chuck Peterson 
walked into a room filled with 
75 of his co-workers and a few managers 
he had never seen before, he knew what 
was up. “None of them would look at us,” 
he says. “They had their backs to us, or 
they were looking at their feet.” 

The bosses stuck to their script. The 
economy is bad. We can’t afford to keep 
you. So we’re not. Hand in your badges on 
the way out. There were no individual ex- 
planations for why these workers—out of 
a work force of 40,000—had been picked 
The members of the firing squad never 
even introduced themselves. It was over 
in eight minutes. 

Peterson, 40, is one of 1,700 full-time 
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Dell workers who lost their jobs since Feb- 
ruary, in an economy that has been shedding 
100,000 workers a month since the begin- 
ning of the year. Last week Winstar Com- 
munications, once a wireless wonder, hung 
up on 2,000 employees—44% of its staff 


TiVo, Sycamore Networks and Extreme 


Networks added more bodies to the tech 
sector's growing pile. AOL Time Warner, 
parent of TIME, has announced 2,400 job 
cuts in response to the slowing economy and 
pressure from Wall Street. By week’s end 
unemployment had hit 4.3%, a slight but 
ominous rise. Worse, job creation was down, 
more evidence that recession is at hand. 
Dell’s cuts illustrate both the abrupt- 
ness of the downturn and the almost chaotic 
nature of today’s layoffs, even for compa- 
nies trying to do right. Dell isn’t a Rust Belt 
dinosaur or a business-plan-and-a-prayer 
dotcom. Its workers helped write one of the 
great business success stories of modern 
times. Dell was founded in 1984 to sell com- 
puters without a middleman (Direct from 
Dell, the ads said). Its hyperefficient model 
helped it pass Compaq to become North 
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America’s largest PC manufacturer. Nor is 
Dell’s good news all behind it. Just last 
Thursday, Dell almost single-handedly ran 
the Dow up 400 points when it confirmed 
that first-quarter profit estimates were on 
track. Last year the company earned $2.3 
billion on sales of $32 billion 

Many of the fired workers and their 
supporters are attacking the cuts as unnec 
essary and poorly handled—and antitheti- 
cal to the company Michael Dell created 
The Dell culture is fiercely meritocratic, 
with workers expected to do whatever it 
takes to make the company succeed. The 
reward: rich option packages that turned 
many thirtyish tech workers into million- 
aires or, as Austin calls them, Dellionaires 

Dell says it did not undertake the cuts 
lightly. “It’s one of the hardest, most gut- 
wrenching decisions you can make as a 
leader,” Michael Dell told Time. The lay- 
offs are, he admits, “an admission that we 
screwed up” by overhiring. If there’s a les- 
son, he says, it’s that “when things heat up 
quite a bit, we should take some pause 

The company insists it tried to handle 


the layoffs as humanely as possible. Dell 
gave terminated workers their yearly 
bonuses early, and it handed out severance 
packages of two months’ salary and two 
months of insurance coverage. Dell is also 
paying for job counseling. 

Not every employee got the bad news 
as impersonally as Peterson. When senior 
recruiter Kathleen Sullivan, 47, was let go, 
her boss led her from her cubicle into a 
“team room” where they could have some 
privacy. He apologized profusely and said 
he hoped they would stay in touch. “Then 
a tear started rolling down his cheek,” she 
says. “I’m getting laid off, and I’m asking 
him if he needed a Kleenex.” 

But the pain was mostly hers. Sullivan 
had initially resisted going to Dell. But 
when it recruited her, she was enticed by 
the high pay, the 401(k), the stock options 
and the heady work environment. During 
the boom, she says, she once hired 600 
people in five weeks. Dell hired 16,000 
workers the past two years alone 

With money tight, there was pressure 
to cut back on departments that didn’t 


SKILLED AND 
AVAILABLE Dell 
Computer has 
cut 1,700 jobs 
since February 


generate revenue—administration, mar- 
keting and recruiting. Dell was also push- 
ing to have in-house managers do more of 
their own job interviewing, leaving less 
work for Sullivan. Echoing Michael Dell, 
Sullivan blames the company for not doing 
a better job of anticipating work-force 
needs. “This is the first time I heard about 
reducing numbers,” she says. “The compa- 
ny was growing too fast, and we didn’t take 
a long view and look at what we had.” 
Gary Davidson’s firing was mercifully 
brief. Davidson, 39, a network adminis- 
trator in a factory that makes laptops, got 
to work at 7:30 a.m., and his boss called 
him into the human-resources building. 
He was told that he was history and was 
asked to hand over his badge, cell phone 
and corporate cards. “They gave me the 
option of coming back later to clean out my 
desk,” he says. “By 7:45 a.m., I was out.” 
The news didn’t come as a complete 
shock. When Davidson started out, money 
ran freely. “The mood was, ‘Gosh, Dell has 
oodles of loot,’” he says. ““Let’s just spend 
spend, spend.’” But last spring, when the 
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dotcom bubble burst, everything changed. 
It was harder to get anything more than a 
bare-bones computer to work on, and train- 
ing was halted for several months. “You 
could practically hear the screws being 
tightened,” says Davidson. 

By early this year, rumors were ram- 
pant that job cuts were coming. But Dell 
traditionally kept a 10% to 30% buffer of 
temps and contractors, who normally get 
the boot during slow times. The company 
usually lays off an additional 10% of full- 
time staff after annual evaluations in Febru- 
ary. The regular staff had hoped that those 
traditional purges, which happened again 
this year, would be all that were needed. 

Many of the fired workers object to the 
way they were let go. Just days before D- 
day, as Feb. 15 is now known at Dell, man- 
agement was denying planned job cuts. 
On D-day, officers from the Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety showed up at the 
Dell campus to escort the doomed to their 
cars. Workers were encouraged to sign 
“the bribe,” an agreement not to discuss 
their package or sue Dell, in exchange for 
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up to four extra weeks of severance. 

One of the biggest complaints 
among redundant Dell workers is 
that the company has not explained 
how it chose whom to fire. Dell rig- 
orously evaluates its employees, rank- 
ing each on a descending 1-to-5 scale; 
fives get fired first. But performance 
didn’t seem to matter this time. “The 
first guy in my department to go was 
the second highest rated on the 
team,” says Davidson. “It was more 
like a shotgun blast, or a lottery.” 

Some of the workers let go ac- 
cuse Dell of targeting older, more 
highly paid workers. “The people left 
are not the ones who built the com- 
pany,” says Peterson. “We did all the 
sweat, and now they're getting our 
stock options.” Dell counters that older 
workers who say they were singled out are 
just expressing sour grapes or don’t under- 
stand where they fit in the process. 

Some say management's choices don’t 
make business sense. Randy Schleicher, 
52, who lost his job as a network analyst, 
says he heard from someone still employed 
at Dell that the plant making computer 
portables was on hold for an hour because 
there wasn’t enough tech help after the 
job cuts. At $11,000 a minute, he says, that 
would be an expensive delay. 

More broadly, economists are now 
questioning whether large scale head- 
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1,700 employees in 
Central Texas, or 4% of 
its global employees, 
since February 
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22,000 workers, or 
15% of worldwide 
employees, since 
December 
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26,000 employees in 
North and South 
America, or 20% of 
employees worldwide, 
over the next three years 
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A minimum of two 
months’ pay, plus 
year-end profit sharing 
and bonuses where 
applicable 


At least 8.5 weeks’ 
pay. Employees of 10 
to 19 years receive 
two weeks’ pay for 
every year of work 


Idied UAW members 
will receive 95% of 
their regular salary for 
up to 42 weeks 





STRATEGY SESSION: Dell’s reductions come at a time when 
other tech companies in the Austin area are cutting back 


count reductions are cost-effective. Kim 
Cameron, professor of management at the 
University of Michigan Business School, 
says studies from 1986 to 1992 show that 
companies that laid off workers went on 
to trail their industries in productivity, 
profitablity and shareholder value. “A lot 
of downsizing is simply done as a message 
to external constituencies, especially Wall 
Street,” he says. Dell's stock, for instance, 
rose 9% the day the cuts were announced. 
It had fallen 62% since March 2000, 
putting heat on Dell for this kind of move. 

In theory, the fired Dell workers should 
land on their feet. Most have highly mar- 


These days, laying off thousands of workers is an industrial process in itself. Just ask those 
who have lived through it. Here's how Dell and three other big names cushioned the blow 


Two months’ insurance coverage and career 
counseling, 90 days to exercise stock options, 
and up to four weeks of additional severance 
pay if employees sign an agreement not to sue 











Dell for termination 
















Medical insurance lasts at least four months for 
those with up to 9 years’ service. For others, 
insurance can last through severance payments. 
Signing a no-liability waiver adds at least two weeks 
to package (example based on semiconductor unit) 


Those who opt for early retirement will take 
home $35,000, half in cash and half in a coupon 
toward the purchase of a Chrysler vehicle, plus 

lifetime health coverage and pension 


3 ketable skills, and unemployment 
in the area is near 2%. Every day 
= they troop to a “career center” in 
+ northwest Austin. They check out 
g websites like computerjobs.com and 
‘ a bulletin board that boasts 30 “suc- 
® cess stories”—only limited consola- 
tion given that companies where 
they might naturally land—Intel, Mo- 
torola and Verizon—have also been 
trimming workers. Doug Hutter, 41, 
with two kids at home, lost his job as 
an IT specialist Feb. 15. “I’m start- 
ing to get scared,” he says. “I’m 
wondering where the next house 
payment is coming from.” 

But if Dell’s projections hold, it 
could be rehiring people like Hutter 
soon, and some other recent casual- 
ties are already saying they intend to be at 
the front of the line. “Of all the places I’ve 
worked, I’ve never felt more appreciated,” 
says Davidson. “I'd go back in a heartbeat.” 

Michael Dell has been feeling beaten 
up over the job cuts, particularly in Austin, 
where, as an employer of some 20,000 lo- 
cal workers, his company is intensely scru- 
tinized. “Whenever we do something good, 
it’s a little bit of news,” he says with a sigh. 
“Whenever we do something bad, it’s all 
over the place.” But Dell is still widely re- 
garded as a good employer, a solid corporate 
citizen and a millionaire maker. It’s unlikely 
a single round of job cuts will change that. m 












PROGNOSIS 
Dell is hiring again, but 
terminated employees 


must reapply; many of 
the available jobs have 
lower salaries 





Not good. High debt 
and slowing demand 
for phones and chips 
has caused many 
investors to flee 









,- 2,000 to 2,300 people, | One to 10 months’ Cash to help pay for medical insurance; up to The investment firm is 
oc roughly 9% of the work | take-home pay, $20,000 to cover tuition costs for two years; poised for a market 

= force, beginning later depending on tenure special one-time stock options, immediately vested | rebound, offering $7,500 
i this month or in early and salary and good for 15 months; and career-transition bonuses to those rehired 
d May help, including 90 days of assimilation training within 18 months 















The ailing automaker, 
having lost $1.8 billion 
in six months, will be 
parked in the red zone 
for a while 
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a company recognized for its financial strength 


as 90 call your State Farm agent today to star 
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planning for the rest of your life 
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INSURANCE 


State Farm is there for life: 


Learn more about the benefits of State Farm annuities 
by logging on to statefarm.com™ 


* in a tax-quaiified retirement pian, federal income tax-deferral treatment is provided by the tax-qualified retirement plan 
No additional tax-deterral treatment is provided by an annuity. Prospects should be urged to consult their lega! or tax advisor for more information 
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erupted. Nobody has a clue to what the 


a new landscape is going to look like when 
the ash settles—like how much you will be 
shelling out for your tunes, though at first 


it’s less likely to involve micropayments 


i . ' : (99¢ per Morissette single) and more like- 

The big music labels spin plans to go to the Net fe tis ho-wiiensitlins beset serviont 100.00 
a month for an Alanis buffet). 

By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO | the radio-style site MSN Music. Result: in Still to be solved is the key question: In 





just one week “the landscape changed | what format will your music arrive? Can 
UT DON HENLEY AND ALANIS MORIS- | 100%,” says Eric Scheirer, digital-music | the industry create a standard that will sat- 
sette in front of any crowd in the | analyst at Forrester Research. isfy users who want MP3s they can trans- 
world, and you would expect an in- More precisely, it ; ) fer to portable players and CDs, 
stant epidemic of air guitars. Any | was as if a dor- while protecting copyright own- 
crowd, that is, except the Senate | mant  vol- ers? “We don’t know all the de- 
Judiciary Committee. Not a single lighter | cano had tails,” admits Richard Wolpert, 
was raised when the ex-Eagle and the | just the Real executive who helped 
queen of ironic rock testified at a digital- create MusicNet. But “it’s 
music hearing last Tuesday. Indeed, the fair to say [the files] won't 
duo’s presence had been effectively be free-and-clear MP3s 
overshadowed by a single press as we know them.” 
release, and Henley knew it. “As The labels’ dream 
Alanis and I sit here,” he said, is that you will go to a 
“there is a Ping-Pong game going portal like AOL, dis- 
on over our heads about business cover any music you 
models on the Internet.” like and move it any- 
The focus of the digital- where you choose, in a 
music debate is rapidly shift- process so seamless that 
ing. Once dominant song- you won't mind paying for 
swapping service Napster is it monthly. The nightmare 
a shell of its former self, with scenario: a poor selection 
1.6 million copyrighted tunes of music in confusing and 
now fully blocked by court or- conflicting file formats that 
der. And the music industry has will drive you underground 
not wasted time before stepping to a Napster clone like Aimster. 
into the void. Its first Ping-Pong So every portal needs to do a deal 
ball was served in the early hours of with MusicNet and Duet—at the 
Monday morning, when EMI, Ber- very least. “None of these services 
telsmann and Warner Music—three can survive without content from all 
of the labels long lampooned as di- five major labels,” says Dannielle Ro- 
nosaurs that didn’t get the Net—were mano, music analyst at Jupiter Media 
inking a deal with Real Networks and AOL Metrix. Not to mention the hundreds of in- 
after a year of top-secret negotiations. dependent labels they'll need licenses from. 
The company they created, MusicNet, This is a tough business to take online, 
is set to become an online clearinghouse and it will need more than a few dazzling 
(read: tollbooth) for any website oe ae NAPSTER’S NEW HEADACHE new services to succeed, No one knows that 
to license recordings for you to download. MUSICNET, formed by three big labels, better than Napster CEO Hank Barry, who is 
Of course, AOL and Real.com are first in | wants to distribute licenses to websites so still earnestly trying to fashion a legal com- 
line. Real owns 40% of MusicNet; the three | they can sell downloadable music. That promise that will keep his company in the 
labels own 20% each. (AOL, Warner Music | could give Napster a lot of serious game (just like MP3.com, which is still alive 
and TIME are divisions of AOL Time Warn- | Competition. However, one of those labels— | fray losing millions in lawsuits to record la- 
aR A ; BERTELSMANN—is a major Napster ally. In : ; 
er.) But the deal is so unavoidably big, even Washington, rockers Henley and Morissette | bels). Along with Henley and Morissette, 
Napster is thinking about signing up. were pleading the artists’ case Barry tried to sell the Senate on compulsory 
It was enough to make you think the era licenses—giving websites the same status as 
of pay-to-play music downloading has fi- radio stations, which pay royalty fees for 
nally dawned. Spurred on by the MusicNet playing music. Says Barry: “It’s government 
deal, Sony and Vivendi Universal hastily an- intervention. It’s not my first choice. But col- 
nounced that their licensing service, known lecting licenses [in the open market] is not 
as Duet, had found its first customer in the just painful, it’s impossible.” If AOL and Ya- 
shape of Yahoo. MTV.com said it had done hoo start feeling his pain once MusicNet and 
its own deal with all five major labels. And Duet kick in this summer, you may see a lot 
Microsoft hopped on the bandwagon with more rockers singing the Senate blues. 
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HOW MUCH DOI HEAR 
FOR THIS 


As colleges up their bids for the highest scorers, 
more scholarships go to kids who don't need them 


By BARRETT SEAMAN 


ULIE MULLIGAN, A SENIOR AT NEW 
York City’s élite Spence School, has a 
problem many of her college-bound 
contemporaries would envy. Accepted 
at five prestigious universities, includ- 
ing Cornell in the Ivy League, she is 
weighing scholarship offers from two: 
$10,000 a year from Rice University in 
Houston, and $25,000 a year from Tulane 
in New Orleans. Julie’s status as an A stu- 
dent with 1520 sats attracted these offers, 
even though her father Jerry, a Manhattan 
lawyer, earns too much to qualify for a 
financial-aid package based on need. 
The bidding war to sign Julie is good 


44 


news for the Mulligans and other families of 
hard-working, high-scoring students. But 
many educators believe this competition 
poses a danger to the traditional, lower- 
income recipients of financial aid—and ulti- 
mately to some of the institutions them- 
selves. Money awarded to high achievers, 
they say, will ultimately reduce funds that 
might have gone to needier students who, 
while academically qualified for top col- 
leges, are less likely to have the highest sat 
scores or class rank. Yet many colleges feel 
compelled to spend what it takes to enroll 
anyone whose numbers will improve their 
standing in the national rankings, which of- 
ten seal their reputations among applicants. 

The result, some educators fear, will be 
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a widening chasm between a few richly en- 
dowed institutions able to buy the very best 
applicants and a growing legion of poorer 
colleges, public and private, forced to use 
scarce money to attract good students— 
money that might be better spent on a new 
science lab or faculty salaries, as well as on 
scholarships for the needy. Says Professor 
Gordon Winston, co-founder of the Project 
on the Economics of Higher Education at 
Williams College: “We're going to be using 
up these resources on the rich kids and not 
have any left over for the poor kids.” 

The weapons in this war are called “mer- 
it-based aid” and “preferential packages.” 
The latest skirmish began in February, when 
Princeton University, whose $8.4 billion en- 
dowment is the largest per student of any 
U.S. college, announced that it would no 
longer require its scholarship recipients to 
take out loans as part of aid packages, 
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replacing them with out- 
right grants. This change 
will save individual stu- 
dents tens of thousands of 
dollars and make Prince- 
ton more attractive than 
some equally prestigious 
campuses—unless they 
match the offer. Some are 
doing just that. 

According to Ron 
Ehrenberg, director of 
Cornell’s Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute 
and author of Tuition Ris- 
ing: Why College Costs So 
Much, Princeton’s move 
(a shift of $16 million a year in resources) is 
triggering similar deals at Harvard, Yale and 
M.LT. Last week Dartmouth announced 
that grants for next year’s freshmen will in- 
crease an average of $1,750 per student. Jim 
Bock, acting admissions dean at Swarth- 
more, says Princeton’s move “raises the bar,” 
adding, “We're always refining our policies.” 

However, ripples are also being felt at 
institutions that, while selective, can ill af- 
ford to bid more for top students. Pennsyl- 
vania’s Dickinson College has an endow- 
ment less than one-fiftieth the size of 
Princeton’s and must carefully husband aid. 
“Princeton,” says Dickinson vice president 
for enrollment and student life Robert Mas- 
sa, “has reduced the maneuverability of mak- 
ing a financial-aid package competitive.” 

This is the second time in three years 
Princeton has stolen a march in the tuition 
wars. In 1998 the university announced it 
would no longer count the value of an ap- 
plicant family’s home as part of the formu- 
la it uses to determine financial need. That 
change allowed many applicants to qualify 
for a few thousand dollars more in aid. 

For most of the past half-century, 
financial-aid officers at selective colleges— 
including M.L.T. and the eight Ivies—agreed 
among themselves on a single method of 
calculating a family’s ability to pay. Appli- 
cants were told what their “expected family 
contribution” would be. But in 1990 the U.S. 
Justice Department charged these colleges 
with price fixing. The case was settled in 
1993 when the colleges agreed to stop swap- 
ping financial information about their appli- 
cants. Still, they insisted they would strive 
to confine aid to those who were in need. 

At first, the collapse of the scholarship 
cartel seemed a good thing. With tuition at 
private colleges soaring nearly 75% during 
the 1990s alone, a little price competition 
among them seemed in order. In fact, mar- 
ket forces had been at work in college ad- 
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Need vs. Know-How 


How federal aid to college students 
is divided between merit and need 
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missions for at least a 
couple of decades among 
the less competitive insti- 
tutions, some of which 
needed to charge lower 
prices just to fill their 
classrooms. But since the 
lawsuit, a growing num- 
ber of selective colleges— 
those whose applicants 
outnumber their avail- 
able slots—have begun 
offering financial incen- 
tives regardless of need. 

Ironically, the most 
selective colleges, often 
those that can best afford 
to give money away, benefit from a kind of 
Chivas Regal effect, in which buyers are will- 
ing to pay for cachet. While Princeton and a 
few other top colleges continue to limit aid to 
those in need, their actions are fueling a bid- 
ding war among schools eager to 
win kids away from Princeton—or 
any other college above them in the 
perceived pecking order. As a re- 
sult, observes James Monks of 
M.LT.’s Consortium on Financing 
Higher Education, “financial aid is 
no longer viewed as a charitable 
means of admitting a ‘poor scholar,’ 
but rather as a price discount to 
which an applicant is entitled and 
which is subject to negotiating and 
bargaining.” 

Most colleges play the merit- 
scholarship game with stealth. 
Many dodge the discount label by 
proffering merit scholarships that 
are endowed by private donors 
and have set qualifications: Emory 
offers the Scholars Program; 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, Mo., has its Honorary Schol- 
ars program. The private Universi- 
ty of Rochester offers any New 
York State resident a $5,000 tuition 
break—one that just happens to 
make Rochester financially com- 
petitive with the better of the 
campuses of the State University of 
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make it tough 
for low-income 
kids to get aid 
from less than 


rich schools. 77 
omg 


New York, to which it often loses applicants. | 


Now the game is getting even more 
complicated. “Each college kind of has its 
own stance on the degree to which it’s will- 
ing to have those conversations” about fi- 
nancial aid, says Amy Grieger, college 
counselor at Northfield Mount Hermon, a 
prestigious Massachusetts prep school. 
What troubles Grieger as well as many col- 
lege admissions officers is that the latest 
wave of merit-based scholarships is under- 


mining efforts to promote economic and 
racial diversity, because it handicaps the 
lower-income kids, who might not be first 
in their class. “As a system, we're not serv- 
ing those students very well,” she admits. 
Winston of Williams, noting that most of 
the colleges’ financial-aid money comes 
from private donors, complains that “we are 
being pressured to use money we got as 
charity to compete like car dealers. The win- 
ners are the highly placed, high-income 
kids.” The losers, says Cornell’s Ehrenberg, 
will be “the low-income kids, those not at the 
top academically and students who do not 
have as much information on how to play the 
game.” And the disparity will only get worse. 
The number of college applicants ages 18 to 
24 is expected to increase a total of 1.6 mil- 
lion by 2015, and of those new applicants, 
80% will come from minority groups that 
tend to be economically disadvantaged. 
America’s higher-education system, 


Students 
gy may go to 
lesser schools 
simply because 
they are 


offered more 


money. 


—RON EHRENBERG, 
Cornell University 





considered the most diversified on earth, is 
valued precisely because of its full menu of 
choices—from small Bible colleges to 
world-class universities. If the tuition wars 
spread further, that diversity will suffer. “In 
the short term,” observes Dickinson’s Mas- 
sa, the merit-scholarship bidding “benefits 
colleges because we get our numbers. But if 
as a result we're not able to build new build- 
ings or pay professors, it will cost us our 
future.” —Reported by Heather Won Tesoriero 
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By DAVID VAN BIEMA JERUSALEM 
y- = HIS WOULD HAVE BEEN HIS PATH. ACCORDING TO THE GOSPELS, IT WAS IN THE AREA OF 


Bethany and Bethphage that Jesus would have stayed each evening of the Passover 
holiday—on the far slope of the Mount of Olives, where his followers Mary and Martha 

lived and where he raised their brother Lazarus from the dead. During the festival it was 

~ a tradition and a necessity for pilgrims to spend the night on the outlying hills. Each 
morning Jesus would have set out again, over the top of the mount and then down its western slope 
} to the great holy city below. | 

Today verses from the.Koran waft from a dozen open windows in the town of Bethany. Islam re- * 

gards Jesus as a great prophet, and Bethany’s mostly Muslim residents are proud of its 2,000-year-old 

tradition. Just a few yards down a steep road from the tomb believed to have been Lazarus’ is al Ozir 3 

Mosque, named for him in Arabic; a few yards up is a Greek Orthodox church honoring Mary and : 
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JERUSALEM 





FIRST TEMPLE 
PERIOD 


circa 1000 B.C. 


®@ King David conquers 
Jerusalem and makes 
it his capital 


circa 960 B.C. 

® Solomon becomes 
King of Israel. He builds 
a temple in Jerusalem 








@ Babylonia’s King | 
Nebuchadnezzar lays | 
siege to Jerusalem. He | 
razes the city and 

| deports the Jews to | 
Babylonia, above 


SECOND TEMPLE 


PERIOD 





539 B.C. 


@ Persia conquers 
Babylonia and the 
Holy Land 


538 B.C. 


@ Persian ruler Cyrus 
the Great permits the 
Jews in Babylonia to 
return to Jerusalem. 
They begin to rebuild 
the Temple 
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AT THE TIME OF JESUS 


Martha. Jesus, on his way to Jerusalem, would have 
walked up this hill, a local woman explains, and 
turned right at the top toward Bethphage. 

Next would have come a hike along the hill’s 
crest, which would have led him to a place now oc- 
cupied by a hotel called the Seven Arches. The view 
here is stunning. Directly below is an ancient 
necropolis—an immense graveyard dating back long 
before Jesus that could cause anyone, not just a reli- 
gious rebel with a price on his head, to consider his 
mortality. The ground falls off sharply, dotted with 
stands of pine and, yes, silvery green olive trees. Je- 
sus—or his donkey—would have picked his way from 
here down into the Kidron Valley. On the other side, 
then as now, a great tan wall—the grandiose platform 
for a place of worship—would have reared up before 
him. He would have passed through what was known 
as the Beautiful Gate and entered Jerusalem. 

Across from the Seven Arches, five or six colored 
hens pick for corn, and a herd of sheep grazes among 
scarlet anemones. Hiba Gaith, an 11-year-old Pales- 
tinian girl who lives nearby, is singing a song she and 
her friends learned at school. She wears jeans, and 
her long ponytail is done up with a brown butterfly 
clip. “The sound of the stone/ The blood of usurpers/ 
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Spring 
by Lon Tweeten 


The hearts are bleeding in fury/ They carry stones 
in their small hands/ And challenge the aggressors,” 
she sings. “The martyr Mohammed/ Seen by mil- 
lions/ Taking refuge in the bosom of his father/ 
Dying by damned bullets/ His blood is splashing in 
the sky.” The song, by Egyptian pop artist Walid 
Tawfiq, is about Mohammed al-Durra, the 12-year- 
old whom the world witnessed dying in his father's 
arms in cross fire last October during the early stages 
of the latest Israeli-Palestinian conflagration. The 
tune, says Hiba, “is implanted in my heart.” 

Seven-year-old Mahmoud Zomored zooms by 
on his red-and-black tricycle. He pauses to peer 
down at the city below. What does he see there? “I 
see war.” Why? “The Arabs throw stones at Jews, 
and Jews kill Arabs.” Does he throw stones? “No. I 
do not want to die.” 

It is impossible today to hear the word Jerusalem 
without thinking about the violence that is again be- 
deviling the Holy Land. The Palestinians do more 
than throw stones; and the Israelis are entitled to 
their own odes to lost children. Like 10-month-old 
Shalhevet Pass, the daughter of Jewish settlers in 
the mostly Palestinian city of Hebron, who died last 
month when a sniper put a bullet, apparently inten- 
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THE CITY: THEN AND NOW 


Here is a reconstruction of Jerusalem during Jesus’ lifetime, based on 
archaeological and historical evidence as well as speculation. No one 
“knows where the Temple stood, though it’s assumed it was built over 


the sacred stone that now 
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tionally, through her head. Last week, one-year-old 
Ariel Yered was critically wounded in a Palestinian 
mortar attack on the Atzmona settlement in the 
Gaza Strip. Almost 400 Palestinians and 65 Israelis 
have died since last fall, when peace negotiations 
imploded over the question of Jerusalem's status. 

The current agony is not atypical of the locale’s 
holy, bloody history. Over the centuries, each of 
the West's great faiths has coveted the city; each 
alternately has controlled it, and each has con- 
structed around it a separate sacred history. As the 
myths have collided, the result has been a play of ex- 
tremes: physical splendor alternating with utter de- 
struction; moments of pious exultation oscillating 
with the grossest carnage. Or sometimes carnage 
and exultation at once. “Men rode in blood up to 
their knees and bridle reins,” wrote an 11th century 
Crusader fresh from a massacre of Muslims on the 
Temple Mount. He added, “Indeed, it was a just 
and splendid judgment of God.” 

The years from A.D. 1 to A.D. 33 happened to be 
a high point for the holy city. It was, says Eric Mey- 
ers, professor of Judaic studies at Duke University, 
“a great, great metropolitan area” and home to the 
lavishly restored Jewish Temple, a world-renowned 
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wonder. It was prosperous and cosmopoli- 
tan. And it was also, unknowingly, the cradle 

for something else, a way of believing, of see- 
ing, that would change the West and the rest of 
history. It is worth revisiting Jerusalem during this 
period not so much in celebration as in curiosity—to 
know the metropolis that shaped Jesus’ last ministry 
and so wove itself into his great story, and to note, 
cautiously, the ways in which its vexations fore- 
shadow those of Jerusalem today. 


IT IS THE GOSPEL OF LUKE THAT DESCRIBES JESUS’ 
childhood visit to Jerusalem. Though he had been 
there before—Luke says his family was visiting “as 
usual” for Passover—the 12-year-old from Nazareth, 
60 miles to the north, must still have been agog walk- 
ing south down the grand new Roman street toward 
the Temple’s lower entrance. A stretch of that road 
is visible today, just below the Western Wall, ma- 
jestically wide but piled high on one side with 
huge blocks of stone that rained from above 
during one of the city’s many destructions. 
There is a debate regarding exactly how 
citified the young Jesus would have been. Ex- 
cavations of the city of Sepphoris, near Nazareth, 
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circa 515 B.C. 


@ Second | 
Temple finished 


332B.C. 


@ Alexander 
the Great 
defeats the 
Persian Empire 
and assumes 
control of the 
Holy Land 


167-165 B.C. 


@ Jews, led by Judas 
Maccabaeus, revolt 
against the Greeks and 





























@ They cleanse 
and rededicate 


the Temple. 

This becomes 5 
the basis for 2 
Hanukkah 
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© Beautiful Gate Where 
Jesus may have entered 
the city 
Golden Gate Blocked 
site where believers 
expect Messiah to enter 
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63 B.C. 


reveal a bustling town, suggesting that he may have 


@ Roman general been less of a country lad than previous scholarship 
Pompey seizes the Holy posited. But his native Galilee certainly had nothing 
Land. Judea, now re- to compare with this. Jerusalem was one of the 
named Syria Palestina, biggest cities between Alexandria and Damascus, 


becomes a Roman 
“client-state" 


“circa 37 B.C. 


@ Rome names 


with a permanent population of some 80,000. Dur- 
ing Passover, Succoth and Shavuoth, the great 
festivals during which Jews were obligated to 
make sacrifices at the Temple, between 100,000 
and 250,000 visitors (historians differ) would 











Herod the )p,, stream down the long city thoroughfare. 
Great King of The pilgrims would have shared the road 
Judea 


with ox teams hauling huge slabs of limestone. 
Jerusalem, like today’s Chicago, New York City or 
London, was a huge, ongoing building project. The 
sounds of construction would have mixed with the 
bleats and bellows of sacrificial animals for sale in 
streetside shops. The view to Jesus’ left would 
have been taken up by a wall up to 150 ft. 
high—a wall not of the Temple itself but of a 
gargantuan platform atop which it perched. 
To his right would have been Jerusalem’s Up- 
per City, its Gold Coast, where the families of 
the priests who tended the sacrificial altars 
lived according to Jewish law but in Roman 
splendor. Asked to imagine the boy’s main im- 
pression, Roni Reich, director of Temple 
Mount excavations for the Israeli Antiquities 
Authority, says, “ Big!” 

The city was in a renaissance, Its initial splendor 


&@ Despite local 
resistance, he secures 
Jerusalem after a five- 
month siege 


3| 

| ne en, staal | had been snuffed out by Babylonia in 586 B.C. (see 
8 ng >a Seale | box page 52). Within 50 years, Jews had begun re- 
5] huge platform (ruins of | | uilding, but full glory awaited the rule, from 37 B.C 
“| southem steps, above) uilding, but ull glory awaited the rule, from 37 B.C. 
z | to4B.C., of Herod the Great. Herod is one of ancient 
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new religion that canceled out the 





mystical Night Journey to Jeru- 


history's extraordinary figures. Ten times married, a 
serious drinker and a half-Jew who was half-trusted 
by his subjects, he played the superpower politics of 
his day consummately. In 63 B.C., Rome became Ju- 
dea’s ruler, succeeding Babylonia, Persia, Greece 
and the Jews themselves. Herod, who hailed from 
the neighboring province of Idumea (which includ- 
ed part of today’s West Bank), won and maintained 
his position as the empire’s proxy King of the Jews 
by allying himself successively with Julius Caesar, 
Mark Antony and Emperor Augustus, a dance in- 
volving very tricky pirouettes. 

Herod killed thousands of Jerusalemites in the 
streets while taking power. But he was also a local 
who understood Judea’s needs and its hard-won 
privilege of being governed under Jewish law. A 
builder king, he ordered up huge forts, palaces and 
indeed whole cities throughout Judea, and he cre- 
ated an artificial harbor at Caesarea Maritima that 
lasted 600 years. 

But it was in Jerusalem, says Meyers, that Herod 
“undertook to make one of the major wonders of the 
ancient world.” He rebuilt the existing meandering 
streets on a paved grid and created a moat-ringed 
palace featuring—in a moisture-starved region—pic- 
turesque water gardens. He added an amphitheater 
and a hippodrome. But the jewel in the crown, the 
spiritual, economic and social center of Judea and an 
icon to Jews throughout the region, was the Temple. 
It was his bid to rival Solomon, biblical builder of the 
Jews’ first great house of worship, which had been 
razed by the Baby- 
lonians some 570 
years earlier. 










SACRED STONE: 
The Dome of the 
Rock celebrates a 
union with God 








previous faiths. He was convinced 


salem. Muslim texts make it clear 























erusalem was central to the that he was simply bringingthe old _—‘ that this was not a physical 
Spiritual identity of Muslims religion of the One God to the experience but a visionary one 
from the very beginning of their Arabs, who had never been sent a (not dissimilar to the heavenly 
faith. When the Prophet prophet before. visions of the Jewish Throne 
Muhammad first began to preach Consequently, the Koran, the Mystics at this time). One night 
in Mecca in about 612, according inspired scripture that Muhammad Muhammad was conveyed 
to the earliest biographies, brought to the Arabs, venerates the miraculously from the Kabah to 
which are our primary source of great prophets of the Judeo- Jerusalem's Temple Mount. There 
information about him, he had Christian tradition. It speaks of he was welcomed by all the great 
his converts prostrate themselves Solomon's “great place of prayer” prophets of the past before 
in prayer in the direction of in Jerusalem, which the first ascending through the seven 
Jerusalem. They were symbolically | Muslims called City of the Temple. heavens. On his way up he sought 
reaching out toward the Jewish and Only after the Jews of Medina the advice of Moses, Aaron, 
Christian God, whom they were rejected Muhammad did he switch —_ Enoch, Jesus, John the Baptist 
committed to worshipping, and orientation and instruct his and Abraham before entering the 
turning their back on the paganism adherents to pray facing Mecca, presence of God. The story shows 
of Arabia. Muhammad never whose ancient shrine, the Kabah, the yearning of the Muslims to 
believed that he was founding a was thought by localstohavebeen come from far-off Arabia rightinto © Muhammad's successors, 
FAG built by Abraham and his son the heart of the monotheistic conquered the Jerusalem of the 
, Ishmael, the father of the Arabs. family, symbolized by Jerusalem. Christian Byzantines in 638, he 
Karen Armstrong is the author ‘the centrality of Jerusalem in Respect for other faiths was _ insisted that the three faiths of 
of Islam: A Short History and, Muslim Spirituality is apparent in manifest in Islamic Jerusalem. Abraham coexist. He refused to 
most recently, Buddha the story of Muhammad's When Caliph Umar, one of pray in the Church of the Holy 











Physical remains of Herod’s masterpiece are 
scarce. But they tend to support descriptions in the 
four surviving written sources from approximately 
the same period: the Gospels and the biblical book 
of Acts; the part of the Jewish Talmud called the 
Mishnah; and the histories of Flavius Josephus, a 
Jewish priest and commander turned Roman mili- 





tary aide who lived in the years A.D. 30 to A.D. 100. | 
For instance, a stone found later near the Temple’s | 
likely site was inscribed with the words TO THE | 


PLACE OF TRUMPETING, which corroborate Jose- 
phus’ description of the signal for the beginning of 
the Sabbath. 

Tradition forbade the Temple’s enlargement be- 
yond Solomon’s original dimensions. So Herod ex- 
pressed his egomania by adding a 35-acre platform— 
“the greatest ever heard of,” writes Josephus—on 
which the Temple could sit. The Western Wall where 
Jews pray today is a small slice of the platform’s 16- 
ft.-thick western side. Some of the stones are 30 ft. 
long and weigh up to 50 tons. (“Look, Teacher, what 


large stones and what large buildings!” exclaims a | 


disciple in the Gospel of Mark.) As Herod built out 
over the adjacent valleys, the outline of the mountain 
on which the compound sat gradually disappeared. 
The great stone featured in the Dome of the Rock, the 
Muslim shrine that now occupies Herod’s immense 
pedestal, may be the mountain’s peak. 

At the time, the platform (Jews call it the Tem- 
ple Mount) had up to seven entrances. Most experts 
believe the remains of an expansive, carved-stone 


meer. 
<> ~ 


Sepulcher when he was escorted the first Islamic prayer in 

around the city by the Greek Jerusalem. 

Orthodox Patriarch. Had he done The Jews found their new 

so, he explained, the Muslims Muslim rulers far more congenial 
would have wanted to build a than the Byzantines. The Christians 


mosque there to commemorate 









had never allowed the Jews to 


stairway on the south side of the mount, per- 
pendicular to the Roman street, were once the 
main entry for common pilgrims. At the foot of 
the stairs are the ruins of a series of baths, for rit- 
ual purification, and small shops, some of which 
still have hitches for animals. 

Temple worship revolved around sacrifice: a 
lamb for Passover, a bull for Yom Kippur, two 
doves—“the poor woman’s sacrifice”—to cele- 
brate a child’s birth. Before buying an animal, 
visitors changed their Roman denarii (the dollar 
of the day) for shekels, or Temple coins, that 
had no portraits on them and so did not violate the 
Jewish prohibition of graven images. Herod appears 
to have allowed the money changers onto the Tem- 
ple platform, which may have spurred Jesus’ scourg- 
ing of them in “my father’s house.” Joshua 
Schwartz, a professor of historical geography at Is- 
rael’s Bar Ilan University, styles the stairway as a 
Judean version of London’s Hyde Park Corner. 
There would be “beggars and upper-class Jews and 
Gentiles from all over,” he says. “Scholars would be 
teaching, and would-be prophets would be preach- 
ing. The steps were the experience in Jerusalem.” 

After the Temple itself, perhaps. Scholars have 
hypothesized that the southern steps led pilgrims 
into a tunnel under an administrative building and 
out again amid a series of courtyards. The outermost 
was open to curious Gentiles. The remaining enclo- 
sures were for Jews only, as indicated by another of 
the Temple’s remaining relics—a sign, in Greek, 
warning that any non-Jew passing far- 
ther “is answerable himself for his en- 
suing death.” 





circa 6 B.C. 


®@ Jesus is born in 
Bethlehem 





@ Herod dies; his son 
Archelaus succeeds 
him in Judea 








A.D.6 


BB Judea is placed 
under direct Roman 
rule. Prefects replace 
its client-kings 


circa 26 

@ Pontius Pilate 
becomes Prefect 
of Judea 

@ Jesus is baptized 
by John 








built by Caliph Abd al-Malik in 691, 
was the first great building to be 
constructed in the Islamic world. It 
symbolizes the ascent that all 
Muslims must make to God, whose 
perfection and eternity are 
represented by the circle of the 
great golden dome. Other Islamic 
shrines on the Temple Mount, 
which Muslims call al-Haram al- 
Sharif, the Most Noble Sanctuary, 
were devoted to David, Solomon 
and Jesus. 

After the bloodbath of the 
Crusades, when Saladin 


@ reside permanently in the city, reconquered Jerusalem for Islam 
3 whereas Umar invited 70 Jewish in 1187, the Jews (barred from the 
= families back. The Byzantines had city by the Crusaders) were invited 
= left the Jewish Temple in ruins and to return, and even the Western 
5 hadevenbeguntousethe Temple _ Christians, who had supported the 
72 Mount as a garbage dump. crusading atrocities, were allowed 
Umar, according to a variety of back. In the 16th century, Ottoman 
accounts, was horrified to see this Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
desecration. He helped clear it with permitted the Jews to make the 
his own hands, reconsecrated the Western Wall their official holy 
platform and built a simple wooden __ place and had his court architect 
mosque on the southern end, site Sinan build an oratory for them 
of al-Aqsa Mosque today. there. 
Jerusalem's Dome of the Rock, So why the rejectionism that 


some Muslims in Jerusalem display 
today? In history, a holy city has 
always become more precious to a 
people after they have lost it. In the 
struggle for survival, the more 
compassionate traditions tend to 
get lost. As Muslims the world over 
feel that Jerusalem is slipping from 
their grasp, some espouse an 
intolerance that is far from the 
Koranic spirit. In an age in which 
religious atrocity occurs in nearly 
all faiths, it would be tragic if the 
Muslim tradition of inclusion and 
respect were lost to the world. a 
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Next came the Court of 
Women, followed by the Court 
of Israelites, the Court of the 
Priests and, above all, the mas- 
sive sacrificial altar. The Tem- 
ple’s innermost shrine, featur- 
ing the holy room that the Bible 
said had been occupied by the 
Ark of the Covenant in Sol- 
omon’s Temple, loomed 80 ft. 
high, a glistening tower. 

The scene must have been | 
spectacular. Whether that spec- | 
tacle is understood as deeply felt or empty depends 
on later interpretation. “The place was as vast as a 
small city. There were literally thousands of priests, 
attendants, temple soldiers and minions,” writes his- 
torian Paul Johnson. “Dignity was quite lost amid the 
smoke of the pyres, the bellows of terrified beasts, the 
sluices of blood, the abattoir stench, the unconcealed 
and unconcealable machinery of tribal religion in- 


flated by modern wealth to an industrial scale.” 2 
Bruce Chilton, a religion professor at Bard Col- Th Myst f 
lege whose book Rabbi Jesus was published in Oc- e enes 0 
tober, says recent scholarship finds a great deal S | Ti i 
more meaning and joy in the proceedings. Pilgrim- 0 omon S emp e 


ages were festive occasions, with families or friends 
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| ™ Roman army 

headed by Titus sacks 
al Jerusalem and destroys 
3| the Temple, below 
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traveling together and camping overnight in the ow did the place first become holy? The 
hills around the city and singing cheerful sacred answer is lost in prehistory. At the point where 
songs outside the Temple. Although parts of the the Judean desert begins to give way to the 


more fertile lands of the north, there was a 


| etnaynacn ioringen sacrifice would be immolated for the Lord 
| now Christian, splits ° ee age meet ste mountain, cradled in a small bowl surrounded by 
| permanently. The sumed by the priests, others would be cooked and other peaks. It was not particularly tall. But there 
| eastern half, known shared by the pilgrims, who ate little meat the rest must have been something special about it. As 
| today as the Byzantine of the year. “Not only would they offer this very early as the Bronze Age, it was venerated as home to 
| Empire, is ruled from scarce protein to the deity,” says Chilton, “but actu- the local god Shalem, still remembered in the word 
ally share a meal of meat with the Lord of Israel. The Jerusalem. Later it was the shrine of the Canaanite 


deity Baal. Over millenniums, men would claim 
that it was Mount Moriah, on which Abraham 
almost sacrificed Isaac; the mountain from which 


sense was one of wealth and celebration.” 


MUSLIM Hollow or hallowed, the Temple was a formida- 
PERIOD 





ble economic engine. Although only 2 million of the Muhammad journeyed to heaven; and even 
: ancient world’s 5 million Jews lived in the Adams grave site. 
region, all were expected to pay a yearly To Jews, the most important moment in this 
half-shekel Temple tax. Historians have not reverent progression occurred in about 1000 B.C. 


That is the date believers assign to the biblical 
description of King David's unification of the 
Israelite tribes and his choice of Jerusalem as his 


definitively established a shekel’s worth, 
but certainly the total earnings were great. 


At the three pilgrimage holidays, the econ- capital. The Bible’s book of Samuel also recounts 
omy shifted into overdrive. Jewish law re- David's inducing his God to accept the location 
quired that sacrificial animals and grain of- for his earthly seat, the Ark of the Covenant. It tells 
ferings be “unblemished.” Rather than risk of David's purchase, for 50 shekels of silver, of a 


“threshing floor” on the mountain. And finally the book of 


spoilage along the way, most pilgrims Kings tells of David's son Solomon, who built upon it a 


raised the sacrificial goods at home, sold splendid temple to the Lord, composed of successive 
holy city, supporting farmers for miles around. innermost containing the Ark. 
nant An excavation under what is now the Jewish Or did: he? Outside of the Bible, there is only 
Quarter of Jerusalem's Old City reveals the way the the scantest evidence of either King’s existence. j 


receives a message A mere two commemorative inscriptions have been 


found referring to a “House of David,” both froma 
later period. Solomon's trail is even colder. His 


from the archangel town’s élite lived. Two-story houses, built around 
| Gabriel that he is God’s stone-paved inner courts, had separate baths for reg- 








| new Prophet, above | ularand ritual cleansing. Floors boasted fine mosaics; name appears on a cylindrical seal owned by a 
z ; onthe walls were frescoes or trompe l’oeil stucco that London collector, but it may not be the same 
& circa 620 mimicked masonry. Archaeologists have uncovered Solomon and the object’s provenance is cloudy. 5 
: finely crafted glass goblets and delicate perfume Few experts believe that the father-and-son team’s 





@ Muhammad makes 
his mystical Night 
Journey to Jerusalem 


Unified Kingdom could have stretched, as Kings 
claims, “from the [Euphrates] River ... to the Border 
of Egypt.” A vocal minority of historians known as 


flasks. Experts are divided as to whether such pros- 
perity was shared. Says Reich: “There weren't any 
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to 


circa 610 them and used the proceeds to buy fresh items in the courtyards, each one more holy than the next, with the 









biblical minimalists claim that most of Kings was a 
myth concocted hundreds of years later to legitimize 
a later regime. (“He was making it up,” says University 
of Copenhagen minimalist Niels Peter Lemche, of 
Kings’ anonymous editor.) The minimalists argue 

that there is no good reason beyond piety to think 
that Jerusalem in 1000 B.C. was a major city or that 
David and Solomon were anything more than tribal 
leaders. 

And the Temple? Muslim authorities forbid any 
archaeological digs at its most likely location—directly 
beneath the Dome of the Rock. Yet very few scholars 
doubt its existence, in part because the testimony to 
its destruction is so eloquent. By 715 B.C., Jerusalem 
had indisputably turned into the prosperous capital of 
a@ major Judahite kingdom, documentable through both 
archaeology and written accounts. By 586 B.C., it was 
rubble. A Babylonian chronicle at the time of King 
Nebuchadnezzar boasts that he “captured the city 
and ... took heavy tribute and brought it back to 
Babylon.” Scripture recounts the same story almost 
word for word, but for “tribute” it substitutes “all the 
treasures of the Temple and the royal palace.” Indeed, 
Jerusalem's fall and the Temple's loss reverberate 
throughout the second half of the Jewish Bible, from 
the book of Lamentations’ gruesome descriptions of 
the desperate acts of the city’s residents to the 
psalmist's lament: “O God, the nations have invaded 
your inheritance; they have defiled your holy Temple, 
they have reduced Jerusalem to rubble.” 

Whatever of the First Temple may eventually be 
dug up, its most glorious remnant will not be 
physical. Scholars quibble over whether what they 
Call ethical monotheism had fully developed before 
the city’s fall or was realized by the Jews only on 
their return from exile in Babylon. But it was in the 
Temple, or with the memory of its grandeur tempered 


i by the harsh wisdom of the stateless, that the Jews 


tefined their embrace of a God who was the only God, 
who involved himself in human history and who 

wanted his people to do right. That is the great 

Western religious insight, honored and unchallenged 

by Jesus and the Pharisees as they debated in 

Herod’s Temple—or, for that matter, by Christians, 

Jews and Muslims as they have contended so bitterly 
Since in the still sacred city. —By David Van Biema. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and Haim 
Watzman/Jerusalem 


real poor people in Jerusalem then. 
There were the rich and the less 
rich.” Argues Fabian Udoh, professor 
of liberal studies at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity: “The high priests, the aristo- 
crats and the administrators would 
have been very, very rich, but there 
were also people who were very, very poor.” The ob- 
vious economic tension in Jesus’ preaching may re- 
flect his experience either in Jerusalem or in Galilee. 

Those in the middle, the craftsmen (like Jesus) 
and small businessmen and jewelers and tax col- 
lectors, would have got their education at home and 
at their local synagogue. (The wealthy would have 
hired tutors for their children, in the Greek style.) 
Women married in their early teens and would gen- 
erally undergo seven or eight pregnancies in hopes 
of having three or four surviving children. They of- 
ten managed the household and exerted consider- 
able influence in the synagogue. The family would 
have observed religious laws regarding food and 
ritual purity, although many aspects of Jewish law 
were not formalized until later. 

Jerusalem was a monoculture, comparable to 
Washington or Redmond, Wash. (It remains so today, 
although it is now tourism rather than religion that is 
the city’s dominant business.) Unlike many company 
towns, however, the city in Jesus’ time had a cos- 
mopolitan feel. Its material needs drew caravans 
from Samaria, Syria, Egypt, Nabatea, Arabia and 
Persia. Two-thirds of its population were Jews 
(roughly the same percentage as today), practicing a 
religion that counted millions of adherents in the Ro- 
man Empire and a large group of “God fearers,” 
Gentiles who observed some key precepts without 
full conversion. At the same time, the city was in its 
15th generation of Greco-Roman influence (since the 
conquests of Alexander the Great in 332 B.C.). Par- 
ents gave their children Greek names; intellectuals 
were conversant in classical philosophy. Greek had 
become along with Hebrew and Aramaic one of the 
area’s main languages, and one of the most com- 
monly used versions of the Torah was in Greek. (Je- 
sus presumably spoke all three languages.) The in- 
teraction of Jewish and classical thought would lend 
the Christian Bible much of its strength. 

This Greco-Roman “modernism” was conflict- 
ed, however. A building full of soldiers loomed over 
the Temple courtyards like a watchtower over a 
prison. As Jesus and the other pilgrims performed 
the most sacred rites of their faith, they would nev- 
er be beyond surveillance. After Herod’s initial rise, 
the Roman yoke was relatively light, consisting 
mostly of tribute. But the Jews had been indepen- 
dent for a century before the imperial conquest, and 
many hoped to return to that state. In recognition of 
this, above the Temple’s northwestern corner stood 
the city’s great Roman garrison, the Antonia, named 
after Herod’s patron Mark Antony and housing be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 soldiers. 

Their presence in the city’s very soul posed a 
painful conundrum. Beneath its prosperous sur- 
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®@ Muhammad 
leaves Mecca 
for Medina, 


organizes his 
followers 
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@ Muhammad's adher- 


ents conquer Mecca 
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@ Muhammad dies 
in Medina 
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@ Muslims overthrow 
Jerusalem's Byzantine 
rulers 


circa 691 


@ Caliph Abd al-Malik 
finishes the Dome of 
the Rock, above 
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circa 715 
@ The original al-Aqsa 
Mosque, shown above > 


as it is today, is built 
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THE TEMPLE OF 
HEROD THE GREAT 


Alec Garrard’s models are 
based on the drawings of 
archaeologists Leen and 
Kathleen Ritmeyer 

The southwest stairway in 
the Western Wall 

provided entry into the 
Temple precinct 


¥ INNERMOST SHRINE 
As viewed from the 
southeast, the Holy of Holies 
sanctuary towered over 
the central court complex 
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face, says Neil Asher Silberman, director of the 
Ename Center for Public Archaeology in Brussels, 
Jerusalem was actually “extremely turbulent.” To 
some, “the beautiful Temple of Herod was a horri- 
ble betrayal of Israelite tradition. Herod obliterated 
the original Temple and replaced it with a Roman 
one.” Even the most prosperous citizens must have 
had some major identity issues. 

This led, Silberman suggests, to “movements of 
desperation where people harked back to a purity of 
faith and looked for signs of messianic redemption.” 
The city’s dominant religious authorities, skewered in 
the Gospels, were the Sadducees, who made up most 
of the Temple élite, and the Pharisees, respected for 
their ongoing explorations of the correct interpreta- 
tion of religious law. But the city also played host to 
groups like the Zealots, a militant nationalist group, 
and the Essenes. The Essenes detested the Temple 
priests, lived in monastic communities and may have 
been authors of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the treasure 
trove of texts uncovered in the Judean desert in 1947. 
Josephus assigns the Essenes a membership of 4,000, 
only 2,000 fewer than his count of Pharisees. 

And then there were radical free-lancers like 
Jesus. Up until 20 years ago, it was left to Jewish an- 
alysts to present Jesus’ various messages—of inner 
purity over legal adherence; of baptism; of messian- 
ism; of the expectation of God’s kingdom on earth— 
as growing out of various Ist century Jewish beliefs. 
But lately, says Chilton, more Christian scholars 
have scuttled the idea that Jesus’ Judaism was mere 
“ethnic happenstance.” He argues, “If you were to 
take the elements of Jesus’ position in isolation, 
each would [recall] the practice of a certain type of 
Judaism. He is distinctive in the way in which he 
brings the elements together and is able to mediate 
the spirit of God to his followers so that they can be 
part of the revelation.” 

In any case, Jesus’ radical new synthesis—and his 








dramatic preaching of it—was dangerous, especially 
in an atmosphere that Schwartz says had turned into 
“a tinderbox.” Herod had managed to keep a lid on 
anti-Roman sentiment for most of his reign. But 
starting with his fatal illness in 4 B.C. and continuing 
over the careers of several less effective successors, a 
series of bloodily suppressed revolts erupted. 

In 4 B.C., angry Jews, protesting the execution of 
students who had tried to remove a Roman eagle 
from the Temple decorations, threw stones down on 
their occupiers from the mount’s porches and set off 
a citywide riot; eventually 2,000 rebels were cruci- 
fied. In A.D. 26, the Roman governor provocatively 
ordered his troops to raise flags with Caesar’s face 
within a few hundred feet of the central shrine. A 
mob marched to his house in Caesarea. His soldiers 
drew their swords. The Jews, in an extraordinary act 
of passive resistance, laid bare their necks and said 
they would rather die than see their religious laws 
flouted. The governor, a normally hot-tempered 
newcomer named Pontius Pilate, recalled the flags. 

The situations now and then are not analogous. 
Israel’s current Jewish government, unlike the Ro- 
man Empire, is not alien to Jerusalem. The Pales- 
tinians are not as defenseless as the ancient Jews. 
And Israeli opposition leader (now Prime Minister) 
Ariel Sharon’s unwelcome stroll last September 
around the two Islamic shrines that now occupy 
the Temple platform—a provocation that may have 
sparked the Holy Land’s current strife when Mus- 
lims responded by throwing rocks down on Jews at 
prayer below—has no precise Ist century cognate. 
Still, the intertwined dynamic of military occupa- 
tion and religious clash is shockingly familiar. 

Two thousand years ago, the man in the middle of 
this potentially deadly tug-of-war was the high priest. 
The position, ritually paramount at the Temple, had 
been politically hobbled by Herod. Nonetheless, as 
head of the Sanhedrin, a Jewish religious and civic 
body, and a key participant at city council 
meetings, the officeholder still had great 
power and responsibility. 

The actions of Caiaphas, high priest from 
A.D. 18 to A.D. 36, are traditionally attributed 
to rage over Jesus’ challenges to his class’s 
power and his personal standing. But histori- 
ans have begun to argue for a more nuanced 
appreciation. Caiaphas knew better than any- 
one that the doomed Jewish revolts inevitably 
started at the Temple, frequently during 
Passover, as keyed-up pilgrims celebrated Is- 
rael’s liberation from an earlier oppressor. He 
knew Pilate asa ruler, says Richard Horsley of 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston, who 
“shot first and asked questions later.” Person- 
al pride notwithstanding, the high priest had 
reason to act against a Jew who had disrupt- 
ed the Temple and may have been plotting 
another grand entrance on the second day of 
the feast. To Caiaphas, says Lee Levine, pro- 
fessor of Jewish history at Jerusalem’s He- 
brew University, “Jesus and others like him 
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were just a bad idea. Bad for the Temple, bad for the 
Romans and bad for the Jews.” 


ROME RESERVED CRUCIFIXION PRIMARILY FOR CAP- 
ital crimes and discontinued the practice in the 4th 
century. Historians learned considerably more 
about its specifics in 1968, when the remains of a 
man crucified in his mid 30s were discovered north 
of Jerusalem with a 7-in. iron nail still embedded in 
the heel. The state of the bones indicated that the 
condemned man’s arms were outstretched and that 
his feet had been placed sideways, with the nail 
driven first through a small block of wood and then 
through both heels into the cross. Later the wood 
block would prevent the feet from coming free as the 
wound ripped and enlarged. Contrary to most rep- 
resentations, the knees were bent. 

The path of the Via Dolorosa, the Stations of the 
Cross, through the Old City of Jerusalem is almost 
certainly inaccurate. It follows a 14th century grid 
of the city rather than a Ist century plan, and prob- 
ably reflects the desire of 14th century merchants 
along the way to get pilgrims’ business. But the hill 
of Golgotha (a.k.a. Calvary) and Jesus’ burial cave, 
both located by tradition in Jerusalem’s Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, are a different matter. 

In Jesus’ day executions and burials took place 
outside the city. Today the church is tucked within 
the Old City’s Christian Quarter, but at the time, the 
area would have been safely outside town walls. The 
niche-style grave is consistent with Ist century cus- 
tom. Written attestations to its authenticity—and 
that of the Calvary rock a few yards away—date back 
more than 1,800 years. Tellingly, early rulers who 
might have been tempted to “adjust” the site’s loca- 
tion did not do so. Says Dan Bahat, for many years 
Jerusalem’s district archaeologist: “There’s nothing 
to prove that this is not the site of the Crucifixion.” If 
this sounds weak to a believer, coming from an ar- 
chaeologist, it carries significant weight. 

When the unnamed disciple remarked on the 
size of the Temple stones, Jesus replied that “not one 
stone will be left upon another; all will be thrown 
down.” He was right. After one last rebellion, in A.D. 
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135, the Romans leveled Jerusalem, leaving only the 
bald platform behind. The city, of course, rose again 
and fell again, was conquered and reconquered ... 


YOUSEF ABU GHANNAM’S FAMILY HOLDS THE KEY (AND 
the souvenir concession) for the Mosque of the As- 
cension on the Mount of Olives; it was a Christian 
shrine until Saladin took Jerusalem back from the 
Crusaders. Abu Ghannam reports sadly that busi- 
ness is down. “We used to get 700 to 800 people a 
day,” he says. “Now we're lucky to get 150. People are 
afraid.” The few visitors who brave Jerusalem today 
encounter a metropolis again edgy and turbulent. In 
the sanctuary of the city’s churches, mosques and 
synagogues, pilgrims can find momentary tranquil- 
lity. But the streets bear new pocks from the bullets 
that flew here late last year. Herod's ancient plat- 
form had been closed since last fall to all but Islam- 
ic worshippers to avoid further confrontation: Sha- 
ron’s directive last week to reopen it to non-Muslims 
may make it a flashpoint again. Travel in the area is 
the riskiest in a decade, and a U.S. State Department 
warning against it remains in effect. 

At the Ascension Mosque there is at least one op- 
timist, albeit with a long view. The Rev. Frank Booke 
of Anniston, Ala., has led his tour group to the small 
off-white domed tower. On its floor is an indentation 
that pilgrims have thought for centuries is the imprint 
made by Jesus’ right foot as he ascended to heaven. 

Booke is an ebullient Pentecostal Christian in an 
orange Stetson. Consistent with his faith, he takes 
solace in Christ's expected return to earth and his re- 
establishment of God’s kingdom here, regardless of 
humankind’s errors. Like many, Booke believes his 


| Saviour will arrive at precisely the point from which 


he left. “This is the place,” he says. His flock re- 
sponds with an explosive “Hallelujah!” and a rendi- 
tion of The Old Rugged Cross. 

But Booke will not simply leave it at that. His joy 
over the eschatological future does not render him 
blind to the scandalous present. “We love the Jewish 
people,” he says, then glances at the Muslim gate- 
keepers and adds, “These are all God’s people. When 
everybody else is afraid, we come to support this land. 
To support the souvenir sellers. We pray for this land. 
We pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” —With reporting 


| by Andrea Dorfman and Jonathan Calt Harris/New York and 


Said Ghazali, Eric Silver and Haim Watzman/Jerusalem 


< BURNED HOUSE 
Destroyed in A.D. 70, this 
upper-city home yielded 
many artifacts, including 
stoneware dishes, pottery 
and a stone table 










ARTIFACTS 


A INSCRIPTION 

Ancient rock found in 
Caesarea in 1961 inscribed 
in Latin declares Pontius 
Pilate Prefect of Judea 





AANCIENT STREET 
Today a tunnel beneath 
the Western Wall reveals a 
roadway built in the 
century before Jesus 


Vv OIL LAMP 

Lamps, with motifs such 
as this palm leaf, were 
common and mentioned in 
Jesus’ parables (Matt. 25) 
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He invented antigravity in desperation and 
abandoned it first chance he got—but it may 
be the most powerful force in the universe 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


LBERT EINSTEIN NEVER DID LIKE THE 
idea of antigravity. It wasn’t that he 
had a problem with farfetched no- 
tions. After all, his special and gener- 
al relativity theories made the astonishing 
assertion that time, space and matter could 
be squeezed and stretched like so much In- 
dia rubber. The trouble was that some sort 
of antigravity force—Einstein called it the 
“cosmological term” required to 
make the predictions of general relativity 


was 


ag 
t 


What he called a blunder 
may have been a Nobel-caliber discovery 


match what astronomers believed the ac- 
tual universe looked like. And that extra 
term marred the mathematical elegance of 
his beloved equations. The great physicist 
was hugely relieved when the discovery of 
the expanding universe in the 1920s let 
him cross out what he declared was “my 
greatest blunder.” 

But he might have been a bit too hasty. 
Last week scientists made a powerful case 
that Einstein’s blunder may actually have 
been another Nobel-worthy prediction. 
Using the Hubble Space Telescope to find 


© GRAVITY 


@ WHAT IT IS: An 
attractive force that pulls 
matter together like a 
rubber band 


® HOW IT OPERATES: 
Gravity weakens over 
distance; when the 
distance between two 
galaxies doubles, the 
force between them is 
one-fourth as strong 


© WHAT THAT MEANS: 
As the universe expands, 
gravity is less and less 
effective at slowing the 
expansion 
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and study a distant super- 

nova—an exploding star— 
astronomers from two rival 

research teams have jointly 

gathered the strongest evi- 

dence yet that the expansion of 

the universe is actually speeding 

up, like a rocket with its throttle wide 
open. And that means something is 
pushing it. 


What that something might be is, at | 
this point, anybody's guess. “Shake a tree | 
full of theorists,” says Adam Riess of the | 


Space Telescope Science Institute in Balti- 


more, Md., leader of the collaboration, “and | 


20 ideas will fall out.” For now, the un- 
known force is simply being called “dark en- 
ergy,” to emphasize its mysterious nature. 
But its existence is becoming hard to 
dispute. The first hint came a couple of 
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Galaxies — 


/ 


Super nova. 11 billion 
years ago, observed 

by Hubble telescope | 
over past few years 


years ago, when two 


| independent teams of astron- 


omers tried to calibrate the cosmic expan- 
sion using Type la supernovas, a kind of 
exploding star whose intrinsic brightness 
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EXPANSION 
SLOWING DOWN 





is highly consistent. 

Comparing the known bright- 

ness of such a supernova with how bright it 
appears in the sky gives a good measure of 
how far away it is—and thus how long ago 






EXPANSION 
SPEEDING UP 





@ ANTIGRAVITY 


(Dark Energy) 


© WHAT IT IS: A property 
of empty space that 
exerts an outward force 
like a compressed spring 
at every point in space 


© HOW IT OPERATES: A 

given volume of space 

always has the same 
\ amount of dark energy, so 
when the distance 
between two galaxies 
doubles, the force 
pushing them away from 
each other is twice as 
strong 


© WHAT THAT MEANS: 
As the universe expands 
the volume of space 
increases, which means 
more dark energy. By 
now, 14 billion years after 
the Big Bang, antigravity 
has overwhelmed gravity, 
so the expansion will get 
faster and faster 


in cosmic history its light 

was emitted. Then, by 

measuring how fast each su- 
pernova is moving away from 
Earth in the overall ballooning 
of the universe, it can be deter- 
mined what the expansion rate was 

at different times in the past. 

To everyone’s astonishment, both 
groups found that instead of the gradual, 
gravity-driven slowdown they expected, 
the rate was getting faster. Says Saul Perl- 
mutter of Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory in California, who heads one 
of the groups: “We spent at least a year 
struggling to understand what we were 
seeing.” In the end, both groups decided 











that dark energy, functioning as a kind of 


antigravity, was their best guess. 
Critics argued that there might be a 
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more conventional explanation, such as in- 
oslntasemelti@m yi oimesliemanneniti nice 
the brightness measurements. But the new 
observations seem to have closed that loop- 
hole. The newly identified supernova went 
off about LI billion years ago—about 50% 
further back in time than the previous 
record holder. “If the dust were there,” 
says Lawrence Berkeley astrophysicist Pe- 
ter Nugent, a member of Perlmutter’s team 
and Riess’s collaborator on the new re- 
search, “the supernova would have been 
much dimmer than it was.” 

The new supernova’s remoteness was 
even more important for another reason. 
“If dark energy is really the explanation for 
what we see,” says Riess, a member of the 
rival team, “then its effect should have 
been weaker in the early universe.” That’s 
because while the force of gravity between 
galaxies falls as they move farther apart, 
dark energy is a property of space and gets 
stronger as the universe expands. Shortly 
after the Big Bang, when the universe took 
up relatively little space, there wasn’t 
much dark energy. Now much bigger, the 
modern universe has more space and thus 
more energy to shove galaxies apart. Sure 
enough, this distant supernova shows that 
the expansion was slower long ago. 

While the new observations go a long 
way toward confirming that dark energy is 
real, astronomers would love to see a few 
more distant supernovas, just to be sure. 
Unfortunately, that won't be happening 
soon. The Hubble pictures that Riess and 
Nugent analyzed were all taken purely by 
chance, while the telescope was looking for 
other things. Aiming at distant galaxies in 
hopes a supernova will go off is an ineffi- 
cient use of the telescope’s valuable time. 
The best bet would be a satellite devoted 
to such a project—and indeed, Perlmutter 
and others are working on that idea, al- 
though it will take years to get off the 
ground, 

If space really does seethe with dark 
energy, the fate of the universe, a matter of 
longstanding debate, will be clear. With 
more dark energy today than yesterday, and 
more of the stuff tomorrow than today, the 
cosmos should fly apart faster and faster as 
time goes by. There will be no Big Crunch, 
as some have predicted, with billions of 
galaxies falling in on one another in a fiery 
apocalypse. Tens of billions of years from 
now, our Milky Way galaxy will find itself 
alone in empty space, with its nearest 
neighbors too far away to see. In the end, 
the stars will simply wink out—and the uni- 
verse will end not with a bang but with the 


mecekest of whimpers. & 
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Belly-Button 
Brothers 


Stem cells from umbilical 
cords saved their lives 


HEN THEIR 11-MONTH-OLD SON 
Layne died abruptly of liver fail- 
ure after an infection with Ep- 
stein-Barr virus in 1994, Theresa 
and Scott LaRue were devastated. Layne, it 
turned out, had a rare inherited disorder that 
severely compromised his immune system. 
And when doctors at the UCLA Medical Cen- 
ter tested the three other LaRue children, 
two were found to be similarly afflicted. 

As the disease’s tongue-twisting name 
implies, instead of simply dispatching an 
invading virus—like the one that killed 
Layne—X-linked lymphoproliferative syn- 
drome (xLP) allows white blood cells (in- 
cluding lymphocytes) to grow unchecked, 
destroying vital organs like the liver, lymph 
glands and spleen. Inherited by males on 
their X chromosomes, it usually means 
death by age 10. 

The LaRues could have opted for bone- 
marrow transplants. But these are painful, 
require precise genetic matches that can take 
months to find and often fail. “The doctors ba- 
sically told us [transplants] would either kill 
them or save them,” says Theresa. So they 
chose an experimental alternative: transfus- 


ing the youngsters with a type of stem cell | 


Oe en 








harvested from a newborn's umbilical cord 
and placenta. Unlike their more controver- 
sial cousins, embryonic stem cells, which are 
harvested from aborted fetuses and can de- 
velop into almost any cell, cord blood cells 
are used to rebuild blood and immune sys- 
tems—exactly what the LaRue boys needed. 
In effect, says UCLA's Dr. E. Richard Stiehm, 
“we transplant another baby’s immune sys- 
tem into the sick child’s body.” 

There were risks, however. The new 
cells take longer to establish, exposing the 
child to infection. Also, as Stiehm explains, 
if the transplant doesn’t work, “you don’t 
have a second chance,” because you're un- 
likely to find matching cord blood. 

In early 1995 the LaRues let the uCLA 
doctors proceed with their son Blayke, 
then eight months old. “It was a horrible 
decision,” Theresa says, and for a while 
they regretted it. Blayke languished in the 
hospital for two years. First, his new im- 





THRIVING: 
Blayke and 
Garrett with 
new immune 
systems 


mune system began attacking his spleen. 
Surgery solved that problem, but he was 
still so sick he had to be fed intravenously 
for many more months. 

In February 1997 it was four-year-old 
brother Garrett's turn. His ordeal was mer- 
cifully briefer. After four months, including 
10 days of chemo, Garrett was out of the hos- 
pital—with a temporarily bald pate but a 
spanking-new immune system. Heartened, 
the ucLA doctors did a cord transplant on a 
third boy, Billy Bodine, 11, to correct a simi- 
larly inherited immune deficiency called X- 
linked hyper-immunoglobin M syndrome. 

Last week, after two years of post- 
transplant observation, the UCLA doctors 
felt confident enough to pronounce all 
three boys cured. “They're as healthy as 
anyone,” says Stiehm, who sees them as 

| proof that cord blood can save many more 
young lives. —By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles 












Be d Ch oth designed to test a drug’s side In seven of those cases doctors 
yon em erapy effects, not its ability to prolong can no longer detect any cancer- 
lives, Several patients developed causing genetic abnormalities. 
t's hard not to get excited called Glivec appearedinthe New —_ severe though reversible anemia Researchers at the Dana- 
about an experimental cancer England Journal of Medicine. They _ while on the drug, and there's a Farber Cancer Institute in the U.S. 
drug that shows real promise reported that the drug kills strong possibility that cancer cells and the Helsinki and Turku 
fighting chronic myeloid leukemia cells (and onlyleukemia — could eventually develop Universities in Finland are already 
leukemia. The standard cells) with very few side effects. resistance. trying Glivec on a rare abdominal 
treatments for this rare disease— _ Television anchors breathlessly Still, there is reason to be cancer called GIST (for 
chemotherapy and interferon— reported a “revolutionary” cautiously optimistic. Chronic gastrointestinal stromal tumor). 
are pretty tough on the body. treatment for cancer and called myeloid leukemia occurs as the More common malignancies, 
Bone-marrow transplants can Glivec a “miracle drug.” result of a single genetic accident. such as cancers of the breast and 
lead to a cure, but even patients But the studies’ authors—at By blocking the wayward protein colon, arise as a result of several 
with a perfectly matched donor Oregon Health Sciences that is formed as a result, Glivec genetic accidents and so are 
face a 20% risk of dyingin the first University and the drug company tricks the leukemic cells into, in unlikely to respond to Glivec. But 
six months after the Novartis—stillhave alot essence, committing suicide. at the very least, the drug's 
procedure. to prove. The current (Normal white blood cells soon preliminary successes have given 
So there was plenty reports are from what take their place.) So far, 51 of 53 cancer researchers promising 
to celebrate last week researchers call patients who received the highest avenues to pursue. And 
when the first articles Phase |, or safety, dose of the drug in one of the sometimes that's all you can 
on anew drug studies, which are studies have gone into remission. ask for. —By Christine Gorman 
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PATRICIA 
WALDEN 


She's “the best yoga 
teacher in the world,” 
according to the 
publisher of the Yoga 
Journal, and Walden 
practices what she 
preaches. She starts 
with 45 minutes of 
breathing exercises 
(pranayama), then 
chants and studies 
yoga texts for 30 
minutes, then 
practices poses 
(asanas) for three 
hours. Every day. “This 
is my life,” she says 













































Alternative Medicine 


Balancing Body, 
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atricia Walden took her first yoga class 30 
years ago for reasons that were less physical _ 
than metaphysical. “My interest was 
enlightenment," she recalls. “I was reading 
Aldous Huxley at the time.” But she was well 
| grounded in psychology and physiology and 
devoted herself to the most anatomically precise 
style of yoga: lyengar. After 26 years of teaching, 
Walden has become one of the leading proponents of 
yoga as a form of holistic therapy. At the Somerville, 
Mass., B.K.S. lyengar Yoga Center she co-founded in 
1985, she teaches a class for students with “specific 
needs.” She has developed customized posture 
sequences for conditions ranging from arthritis to 
cancer to Parkinson's disease. Her students report 
experiencing both relief from pain and greater calm. 
“Some say it’s the only thing that gets them through 
the week,” says Dr. Timothy McCall, who works with 
Walden in her specific-needs class. 
“Yoga is the single best system of preventive 
medicine there is,” says McCall, echoing a belief 
subscribed to by more and more doctors. “It 
increases strength, flexibility, balance, and brings 
psychological caim. It can help lower blood pressure 
and cholesterol, tap into spiritual leanings and be a 
heck of a good aerobic workout.” 
When Walden conducts seminars—whether in 
Italy or India—they sell out months in advance. “She's 
one of the crown jewels,” says India Supera, executive 
director of the Feathered Pipe yoga retreat in Helena, 
Mont. Yoga is more popular than ever, and Supera 
credits Walden's early teaching videos with helping 
move it into the mainstream. —By Lise Funderburg 
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Call it “alternative” “complemen- 
tary,’ “integrative” or “holistic” med- 
icine. Whatever name you choose, 
such nontraditional therapeutic 
practices as acupuncture, home- 
opathy and yoga have become in- 
creasingly prominent—and provoc- 
ative—parts of the U.S. medical 
landscape. An estimated 50% of all 
Americans turn to some type of 


alternative therapy; three-quarters of U.S. medical 
schools offer courses in the subject; and even flinty- 
eyed health insurers are starting to pay for visits to 
your local herbalist or naturopath. 

This shift reflects a growing public yearning for 
gentler, less invasive forms of healing. But uncon- 
ventional potions and practices afford rich opportu- 
nities for quackery. Health-food magazines and web 
sites are filled with ads touting miracle cures that 
serve only to separate the sick from their money. 

The test for any medical treatment is whether it 
can be shown to be safe, effective and appropriate 
That’s as true of brain surgery as it is of guided imagery 
or therapeutic touch. And that’s why M.D.s who once 
scoffed at megavitamins or aromatherapy now comb 
the latest books and medical journals to learn how to 
advise patients who are clamoring for alternatives. 

The six nontraditional healers on these pages have 
gone further. They have created new pathways to health 
while remaining true to the most basic creed of the 
medical canon: First, do no harm. —By John Greenwald 
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GUIDED IMAGERY 


| Mind over Malignancies 


HE WASN’T THE FIRST TO EX- 
plore the link between mind 
and disease, but few practi- 
tioners have delved as deeply 
or successfully into the topic. 
Jeanne Achterberg was 32 
when she read an article that 
described how oncologist Carl 
Simonton helped cancer patients fight 
malignancies not just by using medicine 
but also by drawing on their emotional re- 








serves and the support of other patients. 
Achterberg, now 59, was so taken with 
this revolutionary notion that she sought 
out Simonton and his wife so she could 
work with them. 

In the three decades since, Achter- 
berg has become a force in the world of 
mind-body medicine. She is best known 
for a healing technique called guided im- 
agery, in which the patient meditates on 
her disease, her immune system and the 











medicines coursing through her body 
And while nobody knows precisely how it 
works, guided imagery has shown clear 
benefit in reversing weight loss in cancer 
patients, reducing the length of hospital 
stays and easing the pain and fatigue of a 
number of ailments. 

Achterberg’s greatest challenge came 
in 1999, when she developed cancer in 
her left eye. She refused treatment: “I 
couldn’t have my eye taken out.” Too up- 
set to perform guided imagery on herself 
she relied on prayers and vicarious heal- 
ing imagery from friends and colleagues 
So far, she has survived 18 months—doc- 
tors gave her six—and is now studying the 
curative powers of communal prayer that 
she calls “transpersonal medicine.” 

Whatever the outcome, her earlier 
work has earned Achterberg a place in the 
history of both conventional and comple- 
mentary medicine. The guided imagery 
she pioneered is now being practiced in 
hospitals all around the world. —By Michael 
D. Lemonick. Reported by Unmesh Kher 


< 


She is convinced that the prayers of friends 


| and colleagues kept the cancer in her eye, 


covered here with a flower, from killing her. 
Now she is studying whether “transpersonal 
medicine” can work for others as well 


. robably the only thing most people 
p care to know about their gurgling 
5 inner organs is that they are 
functioning properly. But for Jean- 
Pierre Barral, an osteopath 
practicing in Grenoble, France, the 
body's vital viscera are like a beautifully 
complicated timepiece, each part in subtle 
but perpetual motion relative to the others. 
“In a single day, your internal organs move 
30,000 times,” he says. “Your liver alone 
travels 600 meters.” 

Problems arise, according to Barral, 
when a trauma or malfunction puts the 
mechanism out of alignment. “An organ 
that loses its mobility can throw the whole 
organism out of whack,” he says. “Our 
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The Man with 
Magic Fingers 






meat-eating Republican who wears a 
coat and tie everywhere, including at the 
breakfast table, George Goodheart 
wouldn't seem to have a New Age bone 
in his body—until you get him talking 
about bones and muscles. 

Like his father before him, Goodheart, 82, 
was trained as a chiropractor. But then, nearly 
40 years ago, he began to focus not just on 
skeletal structure but also on the hundreds of 
muscles that support the bones. He thinks of 
them as the body's ambassadors—engaged in 
a constant, lively communication with the rest 
of the body. He developed a system, known as 
applied kinesiology, in which the muscles and 
surrounding nerves are manipulated not only 
to alleviate ordinary aches and pains but also 
to diagnose and treat organic diseases. 

Linking muscle dysfunction to diseased 
organs is not entirely out of the mainstream. 
For years doctors measured thyroid function 
by testing how fast the tibial muscle jerks 
when the Achilles tendon is tapped. But for 
Goodheart, muscle testing is the diagnostic 


gold standard. He prods and palpates patients head to toe, 
searching for tiny tears where muscles attach to bone. These 
tears feel, he says, like “a bb under a strip of raw bacon.” When 
“directional pressure” is applied, the bb's flatten, and slack mus- 


cles snap back, their strength restored. 


And that, says Goodheart, may help strengthen a weakened or- 
gan. Goodheart believes that muscles and organs are linked by the 


LISS—GAMMA FOR TIME 
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Achiropractor by training, 
Goodheart has spent the past 40 
years manipulating muscles not just 
to alleviate aches and pains but also 
to diagnose and treat diseases 


same invisible neuropathways and meridian 
lines tweaked by acupuncturists. It took Good- 
heart years to ferret out the connections: the 
shoulders’ deltoids map to the lungs; glutei 
maximi in the butt to the prostate; and the 
psoas that run through the groin to kidneys. 
Even taste sensations can travel through 
the brain and loop back to muscles. Tasting a 


nutrient, he says, stimulates an area of the brain responsible for 
muscle reflexes, so that a patient with a liver condition can swirl 
bile salts on his tongue and feel his pectorals strengthen. 

That may be hard for doctors to swallow, but Goodheart's pa- 


tients in his Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., center swear he gets re- 


sults—as do the patients of thousands of applied kinesiologists 
| worldwide who now practice his techniques. —By Janice M. Horowitz 





task is to help it get back on track.” To that 
end, Barral, 56, has spent nearly three 
decades developing the therapeutic 
technique he calls visceral manipulation. 
Here's how it works: using only his 
hands, Barral coaxes the kidneys, liver, 
stomach and other soft tissues back to their 
natural movement by applying soft pressure 
to the abdomen, thorax and urogenital 
areas. In this way, he claims to have 
successfully treated ailments ranging from 
chronic back and joint pain to indigestion, 
infection, incontinence, migraines and even 


impotence and sterility. 

Barral came naturally to his vocation. 
“My grandmother was a healer, and | 
always liked to touch people,” he says. 
Working as a physical therapist before 
receiving his osteopathic training in 


<@ JEAN-PIERRE BARRAL 


Healthy internal organs are free to roll 
around within the body, observes Barral, 
who pioneered a technique for unlocking 
viscera that have become tied in knots by 
manipulating the abdomen, as he does here 


sine is to eliminate the need for a physician. 
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England, he discovered that each internal 
organ has a capacity to cause pain to the 
spinal column, whereas conventional 
osteopathic thinking assumed the 
opposite. “At the time nobody was talking 
about manipulating organs,” he recalls, 
“but | kept seeing patients with aches and 
pains that | could relieve simply by 
kneading their organs.” 

Initially, Barral's gentler, hands-on 
approach met with skepticism. But some in 
the medical community are starting to 
recognize its benefits. Visceral manipulation 
has become part of the standard curriculum 
at all European osteopathic schools, while 
seminars in the U.S., Japan and Russia are 
drawing large crowds. In Grenoble, where 
osteopaths treat a surprising 25% of the 
city’s population, nearly one-third of Barral’s 
patients have been referred by mainstream 
doctors. “We often get called in when 
regular medicine can't do anything,” he says. 
“That's where being an organ mechanic is a 
beautiful thing. There aren't many of us, and 
there are a lot of organisms out there that 
need help.” —By Tala Skari/Paris 
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Your eyes never take a bad picture. 


This simple fact is the inspiration behind the next generation 
digital cameras Ross is inventing. Powered by image processing chips designed to 
work like the human eye, they automatically balance colors and 
compensate for poor lighting conditions. So when it comes to your pictures at least, 
what you see is what you get. 
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Natural forces are the healers of disease. 


NATIVE AMERICAN BOTANICALS 


A Gentle Way to Wellness 





68 


| he people who come to 
see Dr. Tieraona Low 
Dog don't care that she 
never graduated from 
high school. She went 
back for an equivalency 
degree, after all, then an 
undergraduate degree, then a 
medical degree. More important, 
her treatments make her 
patients well. After that, a high 
school diploma is a small 
matter. 
Low Dog, 41, is the medical 
director of the Treehouse 
Center in Albuquerque, N.M., 








and the moment you get there, 
you know you're not in an 
ordinary clinic. It’s partly the 
eponymous tree that grows 
through the center of the 
building, partly the soft cotton 
gown you wear during an exam 
instead of a crinkly paper 
disposable one. Mostly, 
however, it’s the treatment you 
receive—a lyrical balance of 
Western pharmaceuticals, 
traditional botanicals and 
sensible advice on lifestyle 
changes. 

The guiding hand behind 
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brain function,” 





these gentle cures is Low Dog— 
whose name reflects her Native 
American heritage. In her 
teens, she studied herbal cures 
with traditional healers and 
learned the power of curative 
plants. But botanicals, she 
decided, weren't the whole 
answer. Wellness meant stress 


management too. Italsomeant | 
being willing to use the powerful | 


if hard-edged tool of Western 
medicine. So she returned to 
school, earned her M.D. at the 
University of New Mexico, and 
now practices a rich mix of 
healing arts. Her clinic isa 
place where pain may be 
treated just as easily with 
acupuncture, kava kava root 
and preparations from the 
black cohosh plant as with 
prescription drugs. “Iliness is a 
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cal and mental distress. 
he says, 





HIPPOCRATES 


CRANIOSACRAL THERAPY | 


ANew Kind of Pulse 


OHN UPLEDGER HAS NEVER SHIED FROM 
risk taking. As a Coast Guard medic in the 
1950s, he once performed an appendectomy 
in the eye of a hurricane with the help of an 
onshore surgeon who guided him by radio. 
“To the best of my knowledge,” 
“no one’s done that before or since.” 
Upledger, 69, keeps on setting precedents. 
An osteopath by training, he is the founder of a 
form of nontraditional medicine called craniosacral 
therapy that is rapidly gaining adherents. 

While assisting in a spinal operation in the 
1970s, Upledger was startled to notice a strong pulse 
in the membranes that surrounded the patient's 
spinal cord. He determined that the pulse—which 
did not appear in the medical books—was coming 
from the cerebrospinal fluid that bathes the brain 
and spinal cord. He came to believe that anything 
that blocked the flow of this fluid could cause physi- 


he says, 
Today 


“All these membranes affect 
“and when they're not mov- 


ing properly, there can be harm.” 

To free up the restrictions, Upledger applies 
light resistance to parts of the body that seem to be 
stuck. These frequently include the bones of the 
skull, which Upledger says remain mobile 


His treatment addresses an astonishing range of 
ailments by using gentle manipulation to restore 
normal circulation in the cerebrospinal fluid that 
bathes and nourishes the brain and spinal cord 


| message,” she says. “Western 
| doctors see it as something to 
be destroyed, but it can also tell 
us about how we live our lives 
and what we can do differently.” 
Low Dog today is showing 
other healers what they can do 
differently—both by her example 
and by serving on the White 
House Commission on Comple- 
mentary and Alternative Medicine 
Policy. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
> TIERAONA LOW DOG 
Ahealer with an M.D. is a good 


thing. A healer with an M.D. who 
is fluent in the botanical cures 








throughout life—a point many medical doctors dis- 
pute. During a craniosacral session, the therapist 
may gently lift a person’s head to allow a skull bone 
to shift and the normal flow of fluid to resume. 
How well does it work? Upledger says the 
treatments have relieved conditions ranging from 
headaches and chronic back pain to autism and 
learning disabilities in children—and there is no 
shortage of testimonials. He is currently working with 
Vietnam veterans suffering from post-traumatic stress 
disorder at his clinic in Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., 
a facility that has trained some 60,000 craniosacral 


practitioners. And while many M.D.s remain skep- 
tical of the therapy, others have followed the lead of 
pain-control centers and physical-rehabilitation 
units in sending Upledger their patients. 

‘What we do is take away obstacles,” says 
Upledger, “like removing stones from the road.” 
And that, he might add, has proved far easier 
than cutting out an appendix in the center of a 


storm. By John Greenwald 
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In the 
1970s this Harvard heart 
doctor showed that medita- 
tion can trigger a “relaxation 
response” that reduces stress 
hormones and helps you heal. 





by demonstrating that a low- 
stress lifestyle of yoga and 
low-fat food can reverse the 


| 
He shook the 
world of cardiology in 1990 | 
effects of heart disease. 





years of the late 1990s. 


With his 
best-selling books and CDs, 
this Harvard M.D. became 
the new, hairy face of alter- 
native medicine in the boom 
69 
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What the Internet needs is an old-fashioned librarian. 





Finding what you want on the web should be as easy as 
finding a book in the library. It will be, if Eugenie has her way. She’s working to create 
a standard for labeling and cataloging information online—including all 
2.7 billion web pages—a virtual Dewey Decimal system, if you will. So you can spend 
less time looking for, and more time using, the information you need. 
Shhh, You're on the Internet. 


www.hp.com 
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IT’S SPRINGTIME FOR 


HE BRINGS HIS FILM CLASSIC 


AGAIN, AS 
T0 


BROADWAY. AN INSIDE LOOK AT HOW HE DID IT 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


EL BROOKS IS SITTING NEAR THE 
back of the almost deserted St 
James Theatre a couple of hours 
before curtain time. A reporter 





is at his right, yet Brooks stares 
straight ahead at the empty stage while he 
talks, as if he can’t quite believe what will 
soon be born there. Most people with a big 
Broadway show about to open would be 
busy making fixes, rewriting lines, fight 
ing anxiety. Brooks is mainly feeling re- 
charged, in the way 74-year-old comic leg 
ends rarely are. “I haven't been this happy 
since I did my first sketch on Your Shou 
of Shows with Sid Caesar,” he says. “I’m 
back doing what I was born to do. And I 
love it.’ 

What's not to love? The Producers, a 
musical based on Brooks’ 1968 movie 
opens on Broadway next week with the 
kind of rapturous buzz (and $13 million in 
advance sales) not seen since The Lion 
King. Start with a presold audience, lovers 
of the classic comedy (the first film Brooks 
directed) about a schlocky Broadway pro- 
ducer who connives with his nervous ac- 
countant to raise money for an awful Nazi 
musical so they can abscond with the funds 
when the thing flops. Add the best-possible 
modern substitutes for stars Zero Mostel 
and Gene Wilder—Nathan Lane as pro- 
ducer Max Bialystock and Matthew Brod 
erick as nebbishy Leo Bloom—and Broad 
hottest musical Susan 
Stroman (Contact, The Music Man). Sup 


port them with a gaggle of Broadway back 


way’'s director 


ers SO eager that one producer h id to hold 
a lottery to decide which of his investors 


got the privilege of putting money into the 





show. “I told them we're all fools,” Brooks 
recounts. “We should have a secret meet- 
ing in the cellar of the St. James Theatre 
raise $25 million, put on a million-dollar 
failure and split it up. I don’t know why, at 
the last minute they all backed out 

Smart guys; they've seen the show. The 
Producers is, first of all, one of the best 
translations of a beloved movie to the stage 
ever. Most of Brooks’ famous lines and bits 
are here, including the memorable Spring- 


time for Hitler production number, staged 
by Stroman with goose-stepping pizazz 
The new songs—Brooks wrote the musi 
and the lyrics—are a sprightly retro pas 


tiche, ranging from mock Fiddler on the 





Roof, to mock Astaire and Rogers, to mock 
Bavarian beer hall. There’s a chorus line of 
old ladies with walkers, a flock of pigeons 
doing the Nazi salute and more gay jokes 
than have crossed a stage since Liberace 
The show delivers such a wealth of vaude- 
ville exuberance that the few quibbles (a 
rather lumpy second act) are likely to fade 
away. Even if you don’t think it’s great en 
tertainment, you gotta admit: it’s great en- 
tertainment value 

People had been bugging Brooks for 
years to turn The Producers into a musical 
But he resisted them all until 1998, when 
DreamWorks exec David Geffen talked him 
into giving it a try. “He was a pit bullterrier 
says Brooks. “He was on my pants cuff, and 
I couldn’t shake him.” It helped that Brooks 
movie career was in a slump (his last fea- 
ture, 1995’s Dracula: Dead and Loving It 
had flopped) and that Geffen had—“unbe 
knownst to David Geffen, but knownst to 
me”—tapped into a longtime dream of 
Brooks’: to write a Broadway score 

Though he has played drums since age 
9, Brooks has little musical training. Yet he 
had written songs for most of his movies 


from his wife 





and he got a major nudg 
Anne Bancroft She 
songs, She thought it was a real 
ly big part of my work that was not culti- 
vated. She said, ‘You have to write this 


score, It’s your next great challenge. It will 


always loved my 


he says 


keep you young.’ 

Brooks is what is known among music 
professionals as a hummer , an un 
schooled composer who comes up with 
melodies and leaves it to others (on The 
Producers, it was arranger Glen Kelly) to 
translate them into notes, chords, arrange 
ments. Brooks found that writing new 
songs for The Producers—like Where Did 
We Go Right?, playing off Bialystock’s line 
when he discovers that Springtime for 
Hitler is a hit 
er was the task of reshaping the movie into 


came relatively easy. Hard- 


a cohesive Broadway show. For help with 


Brooks exults in Chicago, where the show had a sellout pre-New York run; 
inset from left, Roger Bart provides laughs; Broderick and friends; a chorus number; Lane 

















that, he turned to an old pal, Thomas Mee- 
han, writer of Annie and a collaborator on 
several Brooks films, who helped structure 
the show, suggested spots for music num- 
bers and pitched in with jokes. 

Brooks’ search for a director landed 
him at the doorstep of Mike Ockrent (Crazy 
for You) and his wife, choreographer Stro- 
man. “I opened the front door,” Stroman 
recalls, “and he launched into That Face, 
one of his songs from the show. He danced 


down the hallway and wound up on top of 


the sofa. Then he said, ‘I’m Mel Brooks.’” 
The performance won them over, but not 
long afterward Ockrent became ill with 
leukemia (he died in December 1999). Af- 
ter a few months’ hiatus, Stroman resumed 
working on her own with Brooks. “I need- 
ed someone to make me smile,” she says. 
“Who better than Mel Brooks?” 

Once a week in her apartment, over 
bagels, cream cheese and whitefish salad, 
they continued to work. By the time the 
show was ready for a staged reading last 
April, Geffen had reluctantly dropped out 
owing to other commitments, so a new cho- 
rus line of potential backers was invited. By 
the intermission, Rocco Landesman, head 
of the Jujamcyn theater chain, said he 
was in. Others followed quickly. Brod- 
erick and Lane (who played Bialystock 
at the reading) were cast, though it 
took some convincing. Lane wavered 
because he felt his character had too 
little to do in the second act; he 
stayed only after Brooks promised to 
write a new number for him, which 
ultimately became an Act II show- 
stopper called Betrayed. 

By all accounts, Stroman and 
Brooks were a smooth-running 
team, the old Catskills tummler 
deferring to the surehanded 
Broadway director—though 
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THE ORIGINALS Mostel and Wilder in the 1968 film; 
though now a favorite, it was not a box-office success 
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44My wife said you have to 
write this score. It’s your 
next great challenge. It will 
keep you young. 77 


—MEL BROOKS 


Brooks attended every rehearsal and made 
constant suggestions. “He’s totally atten- 


tive, watching like a hawk,” says Broderick. | 


“And he picks up even the subtlest things.” 
The cast got used to the occasional Brook- 
sian outburst—“No, no, you're ruining my 
masterpiece!” he yelled on arriving at one 
rehearsal—and to his barrage of (some- 
times bad) ideas. In one scene Brooks 
urged Lane and Broderick to try a bit of 
physical shtick when they exit the door at 
the same time. They tried it, then turned 
around to see what the master thought. 
“Stinks!” he shouted. They moved on. 
One of the toughest parts for Brooks 
was cutting some favorite bits from the 
movie. The character of the hippie actor 
hired to play Hitler (Dick Shawn in the 
film) was junked as too dated. (Hitler is 
now played by the show-within-a-show’s 
gay director.) And the movie's ending, 


with Bloom and Bialystock in prison, has | 


been altered, so that 
the pair end up 
















winners. What, you were expecting Kafka? 

For the real-life Broadway crowd, The 
Producers is a gift from the show-biz gods. 
For years, most of the street’s big musical 
hits have been operatic British imports. 
The Lion King was a great homegrown 
boost, but Disney and Julie Taymor were, 
and still are, outsiders. The Producers is a 
product and a celebration of the kind of 
musical-comedy showmanship that does- 
n’t exist much anymore. “It’s as if this is 
that one last musical from the 1950s, and 
everybody forgot to produce it,” says one of 
the show’s producers, Tom Viertel. “And 
now here it is.” 

For Brooks, the show is about more 
than that. This onetime combat engineer in 
the European theater in World War II is 
still satirizing Hitler, without apologies. 
“You can’t compete with a despot on a 
soapbox,” he notes. “The best thing is to 
make him ludicrous.” And now he may be 
seeing more of himself in the wacky show- 
biz satire he wrote more than 30 years ago. 
“It’s the story of a caterpillar who be- 
comes a butterfly—that’s Leo Bloom,” says 
Brooks. “And that’s me. A little kid from 
Brooklyn who finally made it across the 
vast East River to Manhattan, to Broadway. 
That’s a journey that is as great as from 


| the Alleghenies to the Rockies.” You 


made it, Mel. —With reporting 
by Amy Lennard Goehner/ 
New York 















NEW GUYS Lane 
and Broderick 
have big shoes to 
fill. But Gene 
Wilder saw the 
show—and gave 
Matthew a hug 























ac Is in the Building 


The late rapper's mother keeps his memory alive 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


WHEN HUNDREDS OF 
fans take to the Internet 
and radio hot lines daily 
to swear they glimpsed 
you dancing in a night- 
club or slipping out of a 





recording studio—five 
years after you were laid to rest—it’s a sure 
sign something special is going on. So it goes 
with the firebrand rapper Tupac Shakur, 
whose celebrity has swelled into a mystique 
of near Elvis-like intensity since his death in 
a Las Vegas drive-by in 1996 at age 25. 
Shakur was an electrifying rapper whose 
flashes of gangsta bravado (like the petulant 
song Hit ‘Em Up) were counterbalanced by 
a gentle sweetness (the tender ode Dear 
Mama). This seesaw battle—played out in 
his music and his life—made him a fascinat- 
ingly complicated figure, and the urge to 
hold on to him is understandable. 


Yet the cult of Shakur consists of much 
more than imaginary sightings. It has quick- 
ly become a commercially potent multime- 
dia phenomenon spinning off millions of 
dollars and working its way into the cultur- 
al mainstream along paths not usually trav- 
eled by hip-hop artists. Last week Shakur’s 
new double CD, Until the End of Time 
(Amaru/Death Row), debuted at the top of 
the charts. It is his fifth posthumous record- 
ing, and the second to hit 
No. lL Meanwhile, the 
New York Theatre Work- 
shop—whose past hits in- 
clude Rent—has just un- 
veiled a play about him 
that could spark even 
more interest. Up 
Against the Wind drama- 
tizes the turbulent final 
years of Shakur’s life—his 
increasingly sharp verbal yp, 
skills, his growing attrac- puts a spotlight on 
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tion to gangsta rap and his fateful signing 
with Death Row Records. Shakur is turn- 
ing up in bookstores too: a collection of his 
poems—The Rose That Grew from Con- 
crete—published last year by Simon & 
Schuster, drew enthusiastic reader re- 
And it won’t be long before a 
Shakur bio plays on the screen; MTv and 
several film companies are kicking around 
scripts. “He is a pop-culture icon,” says 
Michael Develle Winn, the playwright be- 
hind Up Against the Wind. “People say 


views 


he’s alive because they can’t bear the 
thought that he died so senselessly.” 

At the center of all things Tupac is his 
mother Afeni Shakur, 54, a former impris- 
oned Black Panther who has transformed 
herself into hard-nosed keeper of the flame 
hiring advisers to watch over her son’s lega- 
cy but calling the shots herself. After a court 
battle, Afeni won control of Tupac’s master 
tapes, worth millions of dollars. (The court 
also ruled that Death Row—the label to 
which Tupac was signed at his death—is en- 
titled to a cut of the proceeds from record- 
ings he made under contract.) 

Afeni, who admits to having struggled 
with crack as Shakur’s career blossomed 
has devoted herself to the business of 
turning her son’s death into a message of 
redemption. She has plenty of material to 
work with. Shakur was a prolific artist 
who in life released four albums, made six 
films and wrote more than 100 poems. He 
also left behind hours of unreleased tapes. 
Using earnings from his earlier albums, 
Afeni created a new record label—Amaru 
(Tupac Amaru is an Incan name meaning 
Shining Serpent)—endowed a foundation 
and opened a performing-arts camp in 
Stone Mountain, Ga., like the one her son 
attended as a child. “The arts saved Tu- 
pac,” says Afeni. 

Until the End of Time, drawn from a 
fertile period of Shakur’s life—1995 and 
early 1996—shows that his mother knows 
how to choose wisely. The CDs are packed 
with his resonant, staccato rapping and 
poignant subject matter. Letter 2 My Un- 
(Shakur left no 
children), 


born 
eerie in its 
prescience about dying 
childless, is the sort of 
work that will nourish 
his mystique. Says poet 
Nikki Giovanni, who has 
_ studied Shakur exten- 
> sively: “There’s an old 
> Nigerian proverb: You're 
not dead until you're 
forgotten.” By that mea- 
sure, Tupac lives a 


This new play 
his career 
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Center-Court Sideshow 


When Billie Beat Bobby revives a gender battle, 
a media circus, and maybe the made-for-TV movie 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





T'S UNUSUAL TO TALK ABOUT SOMEONE 

who makes TV movies as having 

themes, a voice, an oeuvre. Scratch that: 

it’s unusual to talk about someone who 
makes TV movies, period. Yet within this 
undersung field, writer-director Jane An- 
derson has wrought a body of wry and 
poignant work about women and power. 
Her 1993 The Positively True Adventures 
of the Alleged Texas Cheerleader Murder- 
ing Mom for HBO 
won her a writing 
Emmy and helped 
define a kind of 
off-kilter, — fact- 
based drama that 
has become a 
pay-cable staple. 
Showtime’s 1998 
The Baby Dance, 
about the class 
tension between 
a wealthy couple ANDERSON: Exploring 
and the couple Womenand power 
whose unborn baby they’re going to adopt, 
and her segment of last year’s HBO If These 
Walls Could Talk 2, with Vanessa Red- 
grave as an elderly lesbian legally dispos- 
sessed when her lover dies, were tough- 
minded triumphs. 

So Anderson, 45, was a natural choice 
to tell the story of the 1973 battle-of-the- 
sexes tennis match between Billie Jean 
King and Bobby Riggs. Except, she says, “I 
didn’t know a thing about tennis.” (She did, 
however, have access to King, whom she’d 
known through mutual friends for years. 
And for insurance, she took tennis lessons. 
“I consider myself a Method writer- 
director,” she jokes.) But When Billie Beat 
Bobby (asc, April 16, 9 p.m. E.T.) isn’t re- 
ally a tennis movie, just as the King-Riggs 
face-off wasn’t memorable as tennis (she 
creamed him, in straight sets). When more 
than 40 million watched the lobbin’ libber 
play the fast-talking former pro turned 
hustler, the big-top spectacle brought fem- 
inism into the living room. 

A typical TV movie might have shown 
the match reverently as an Important So- 
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VOLLEY A DEUX: Riggs (Silver) and King (Hunter) develop a 
this platonic screwball 


rivalry—and an intimate bond—in 











cial Moment. But Anderson—whose 
Cheerleader was a pitch-perfect rendering 
of a modern tabloid circus—also captures 
the made-for-TV ridiculousness of its 
buildup, from Riggs’ shilling for Sugar 
Daddy caramel pops to the opponents’ the- 
atrical, Muhammad Ali-esque bouts of in- 
sult and braggadocio. For these outsize 
personalities, the sideshow was the show. 
“Billie has often spoken of tennis as enter- 
tainment as well as a sport,” says Holly 
Hunter, who plays King and starred in 


| Cheerleader. “That aspect of the story was 


really well served by Jane’s satirical style.” 
With its A-list star and semisatirical 
tone, Billie feels more like a pay-cable proj- 
ect than a network movie-of-the-week. 
That is no accident. Cable networks have 
been stealing audience and awards from 
the networks through high-profile projects 
with big names and budgets, and the 
broadcast networks have turned to 
newsmagazine and reality shows, 
which deliver comparable au- 
diences for less money than 
old-fashioned movies-of- 
the-week and offer simi- 
lar dramas-in-real-life. 
But while asc has cut 
back on movies, it 
has begun produc- 
ing more _high- 
profile “events,” in- 
cluding its Wonderful 
World of Disney and 
Oprah Winfrey Pre- 
sents franchises, which 
have been among 
the few new net- 
work movies to 
score big ratings. 
“The old form of 
movie-of-the-week 
isn’t appealing to 
audiences anymore,” 
says ABC executive 
vice president Susan 
Lyne. “The quality 
of cable movies has 
been a wake-up 
call.” Anderson says 
network “cable 
















| envy” helped give her free rein—within 


language and time limits—to create Billie in 
her own style. 

Billie doesn’t quite match Anderson’s 
best cable work, mostly because it’s too of- 
ten as subtle as an overhead smash. While 
in an airport, King decides to play Riggs af- 
ter hearing that he’s beaten Australian ten- 
nis ace Margaret Court—then, to triple- 
underline the momentin red, she witnesses 
a male pilot feeling up a mortified, silent 
stewardess. What saves the film is its un- 
derstanding of the odd symbiosis between 
the vain, garrulous Riggs—played by Ron 
Silver with an endearing desperation—and 
the equally media-savvy King, who needs 
his histrionic male chauvinism to advance 
her fight for equal pay for women athletes. 
It’s half war, half platonic screwball ro- 
mance; by the time the two play, they've 
achieved a surprisingly intimate connec- 
tion. “[Riggs] was a scrappy individualist, 
just like Billie,” says Anderson. “They 
were both working class, both rebels, both 
big mouths. They needed each other.” A 
less heavy hand might have made Billie 
world class, but this is still a refreshing 
work that sends the conven- 

tions of the network flick to 
the showers. a 
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On the surface, low-cost home DSL looks like a great idea for business. But you get what 
you pay for. After all, home DSL is asymmetric. So it only moves at a high rate of speed when 
downloading, or receiving information from the Internet. Its upload speed is 

limited. That means slower service when you're e-mailing clients, sending out 

large files or trading stocks online. All of which can be incredibly time sensitive. Fortunately, 
Covad has a solution: symmetric DSL. It provides your business with a consistent high- 
speed connection to and from the Internet. And it's one of the ways Covad gives you the 


edge you need to succeed. Find out more at 1-877-529-7690. Or visit covad.com/sdsI13. 
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A Bite as 
Tough as 
Its Bark 


Dogs are humans’ 
best friends in the 
superb Amores Perros 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


IRECTOR ALEJANDRO GONZALEZ 
Inarritu wanted a “big bang” 
at the center of his astonishing 
first feature, Amores Perros— 
something that would slap it into 
rambunctious life, rather as the bigger as- 
tronomical bang did our universe eons ago. | 
He found it in the car crash that opens his 
movie—a sudden, sickening blend of vio- 
lently torn metal, wailing sirens, desperate 
screams and blood—lots of blood. 

The intricately structured screenplay 
by novelist Guillermo Arriaga keeps re- 
verting, ever more intimately and horrifi- 
cally, to that crash, not merely showing it as 
the major figures in three intertwined sto- 
ries experience it but also letting us see 
their lives prior to and after the disaster 
that radically reshapes their fates. Ifarritu, 
37, who has made hundreds of TV com- 
mercials in Mexico City, consciously in- 
tends his movie to be a portrait of his “dan- 
gerous, beautiful” hometown. The film is 
muy espanol, a portrait that blends harsh 
realism with a curious tenderness. It is also 
muy Bunuel, but without his conscious 
surrealism and with a fierce, cinematic en- 
ergy that is uniquely Inarritu’s. 

He sums up his film this way: 
doesn’t make any 
difference if you are 
rich or poor, hand- 
some or ugly; we are 
all very vulnerable, 
very fragile. Look at 
Princess Di...” That 
sense that even hair- 
trigger lives, always 
poised on the edge of 
self-destructive  lu- 
nacy, deserve to be 





“It | 
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A SINGULAR VISION: Director Ifarritu 










































CANINE CAPERS: From top, Bernal, 
Toledo and Echevarria see their lives 
reflected in those of their pets 


sympathetically understood is Amores Pe- 
rros’ redeeming grace. It is what separates 
its sudden, apparently motiveless episodes 
of violence from the kind of standard-issue 


“frivolous entertainment violence” that 
Inarritu volubly deplores. It also helps ex- 
plain the film’s enigmatic title, which trans- 
lates roughly as “Love Is Like a Dog.” 
The precipitator of the accident, Oc- 
tavio (Gael Garcia 
? Bernal), is an angel- 
¢ faced punk who's 
* successfully fighting 
= Cofi, the family dog, 
in illegal arenas and 
using the winnings 
to tempt his broth- 
ers pregnant wife 
into running off with 
him. Then there’s 
the supermodel Va- 
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leria (Goya Toledo), whose smart car 
and lithe body he almost totals just 
minutes after she has moved in with 
her latest lover. Finally, there’s the 
witness, E] Chivo (Emilio Echevar- 
ria), who has been a college professor 
and a guerrilla leader, and is now a 
street person with a cynical sideline 
as a killer for hire. 

Their stories don’t relate narra- 

tively; they just glance off one anoth- 
er. But they do relate emotionally, 
“conceptually.” As Inarritu says, “It’s 
very simple: you get to know people through 
their dogs.” Take Octavio. His relationship 
with Cofi is amiable but casual—until a rival 
handler shoots the dog, whereupon the fren- 
zied Octavio stabs the would-be killer and 
rushes into his near fatal accident, as mad- 
dened by the threat to Cofi as he is by his 
lover's hesitations and ambiguities. 
Take Valeria. She’s as fluffy and self- 
absorbed as her tiny dog Richie. She can- 
not endure the pain, loneliness and loss 
that follow the accident. He becomes sim- 
ilarly needy as a result of a mishap 
that is, at first, more comic than des- 
perate. Their story ends with her 
staring silently out the window at 
the blank wall that once held her 
picture, 10 stories tall, while he 
snoozes on her lap. 

Take El Chivo. His only visible 
virtue is rescuing stray dogs. Sham- 
bling past as the accident happens, 
he scoops up what cash he can find 
on the victims and scoops up the 
grievously wounded Cofi too, adding 
him to his little menagerie. When the dog, 
reverting to instinct, kills all E] Chivo’s oth- 
er strays, he faces extinction himself. 

Except that, unlike Octavio and Vale- 
ria, El Chivo is shrewd enough to recog- 
nize something of himself in the killer dog, 
and to begin to make peace with his haunt- 
ed past. It may be too late for any full-scale 
reconciliations, but his is the only hopeful 
story Inarritu tells, the one that catches this 
aspect of his belief: “We lose our inno- 
cence, our looks, our loves, finally life itself. 
We are what we lose.” 

Inarritu is, for the moment, however, a 
winner. His film has won prizes at the 
world’s film festivals and an Oscar nomina- 
tion as Best Foreign Film, making him the 
hottest property in a film industry ever in 
the shadow of the giant to the north. He has 
to wonder if he can maintain his singulari- 
ty. On the other hand, his debut film is as 
fine—hard, soft, approachable—as any in 
movie history. Don’t bet against him. And 
don’t miss Amores Perros. a 
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BRILLIANT VAMP: Slapstick and heartbreak 


Full-Witted 


Renée Zellweger shines 
in Bridget Jones's Diary 


ITH HER RUDDY SKIN, PULPY BOSOM 
and self-abasing zinger wit, she’s 
so—well, so very English. One 
glance at Houston’s own Renée 
Zellweger, and all anxiety about the casting 
of an American as Britain’s favorite wound- 
ed bird of the ’90s vanishes. (Hey, if Vivien 
Leigh could play Scarlett O’Hara ...) She fits 
in, and stands out, perfectly. And as the plot 
of Bridget Jones's Diary ripens, and two 
handsome men—rapacious Daniel Cleaver 
(Hugh Grant) and dull Mark Darcy (Colin 
Firth)—tumble vagrantly into her heart, 
Zellweger reveals, as in a soul's strip- 
tease, Bridget’s appeal. Inside this “verbal- 
ly incontinent spinster” (as Darcy calls her), 
a brilliant vamp is aching to be set free. 
The diary form, established by Helen 
Fielding in an Independent column and 
then two blithe best sellers, is smartly 
adapted in the script by Fielding, Andrew 
Davies (BBC’s Pride and Prejudice) and 
Richard Curtis (Blackadder, Notting Hill) 
a virtual conglomerate of middle-class 
Brit humor. It gives good lines and cunning 
motives to the stars, especially the newly 
gaunt Grant, who’s irresistible as a randy 
cad. And, except for a catastrophic third 
act that comprises about 14 endings, two 
transatlantic flights and a long, clumsy 
fight scene, director Sharon Maguire nice- 
ly juggles the slapstick and heartbreak. 
For this is a very romantic romantic 
comedy. That Firth, who was the dark 
dreamboat Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, 
plays dull dreamboat Darcy here simply 
underlines the comedy-of-manners con- 
nection between Helen Fielding’s work 
and Jane Austen’s. This, for the most part, 
is a tale of comic good sense and poignant 
sensibility. By Richard Corliss 
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Snack Attack! 


Kids are eating a lot more calories between 
meals—and they have the bellies to prove it 


CHILDREN AND SNACKS ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
Indeed, the smaller size of young kids’ stomachs 
combined with their often frenetic activity levels 
pretty much requires that they nibble a little some- 


thing between meals. Nutritionists have long suspected, however, that 
changes in America’s snacking habits go a long way toward explaining why 
young people in the U.S. have grown so fat over the past 30 years. Just last 
month the Centers for Disease Control reported that 13% of children ages 


6 to 1] are overweight, up from 11% in the 
early 1990s and 4% in the 1960s. 

Now comes word that snacks are in fact 
a bigger culprit than anyone realized. By an- 
alyzing data from three national food sur- 
veys, researchers from the University of 
North Carolina determined that child- 
ren are eating a lot more 
snacks than they did three 
decades ago. How much 
more? Kids today con- 
sume 25% of their calories 
between meals, compared 
with 18% in the 1970s. The 
biggest changes occurred 
after 1989, mirroring the 
rapid increase in child- 
hood obesity. 

What most surprised 
the research team led by 
Barry Popkin, professor 
of nutrition at U.N.C.’s 
School of Public Health, 
was the fact that today’s 
snacks are packed with a 
greater concentration of 
calories than ever before. 
That jump in what nutritionists call “ener- 
gy density” raises plenty of red flags, be- 
cause the more calories per gram in a par- 
ticular snack, the easier it is to overeat. 

This high-energy trap fools lots of folks, 
not just kids. After all, our bellies don’t add 
up calories to calculate when we should 
feel full; it seems to be more a question of 
the volume and composition of the food we 
eat. Consider which you would be more 
likely to do: reach for another chocolate- 
chip cookie after you've already finished 
three in a row or bite into another apple 
after you've polished off three apples? If 
you're like me, the cookies win hands 
down. Yet the average chocolate-chip 
cookie contains 5 calories per gram, com- 





ENERGY TRAP: It’s easier to 
overindulge on calorie-dense foods 


pared with the apple’s 0.6. Bottom line: the 
less calorie-dense apples fill you up faster. 

It’s not as if kids ate only fruits and veg- 
gies in the 1960s. But other popular snacks 
of that era were less processed, according 
to Popkin. “The biggest shift is away from 
milk and toward soft drinks,” he says. Oth- 
., er particularly notewor- 
> thy changes include a 
& jump in salty snacks and 
the advent of “high- 
energy” bars that deliver, 
| along with their vitamins, 
2 a concentrated dose of 
calories. 

The solution is not 
to ban snacks from your 
? household. Focus in- 
stead on those that are 
healthier for your chil- 
dren—and for you. Low- 
fat milk, a rich source of 
calcium, is better than 
sodas or juice drinks for 
most children. (Kids 
who have trouble digest- 
ing lactose often do well 
with yogurt or lactose-reduced milk.) Try 
freezing grapes or serving carrot sticks 
with salsa. But make sure you don’t create 
a backlash against fruits and vegetables by 
emphasizing how good for you they are. 
That only makes potato chips and brown- 
ies seem all the more appealing. 

Meanwhile, make sure your kids spend 
more time on the playground than at their 
PlayStation. Physical activity will boost their 
metabolism and tone their bodies. They'll 
also be more likely to exercise and eat right 
if Mom and Dad seta goodexample. & 


_ 


To learn more about healthy snacks, visit 
our website at time.com/personal. You can 
e-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 
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POUR ON THE BORON 
It may be one of the least 
glamorous supplements, but boron 
could actually help reduce the risk of 
prostate cancer. In the first epidemiologic 
study of this trace element, researchers 
have found that men who consume the 
most boron, 1.8 mcga 
day, have a 62% lower 
chance of developing 
prostate cancer, com- 
pared with those who get 
half that amount. Where 
do you find boron? 
Nuts, wine and fruits 
and veggies like grapes, 
prunes and avocado. 





BRAVO, BETA! Beta-blockers are rou- 
tinely prescribed to lower blood pressure 
and reduce the risk of heart attack. Now 
researchers have shown that low doses 
of the drug may also help prevent clogged 
arteries. In a study of 800 adults, the 
blockers cut by 40% the rate at which vital 
arteries leading to the brain, known as the 
carotid arteries, built up plaque. Bonus: 
unclogged carotids may reduce stroke risk. 








BAD NEWS | 


IT'S NUTS Who would 
have guessed that an aller- 
gy to peanuts could be passed 
from mother to child not through 
genes but through breast milk? It turns 
out, Say scientists, that peanut protein in 
the milk can sensitize susceptible babies 
to peanut allergens, causing a buildup of 
antibodies that may trigger a peanut al- 
lergy later in life. Doc- > 
tors caution, if any 
family member is al 
lergic, amom should 
refrain from eating 
nuts while nursing. 
Watch for the peanut 
protein in unexpected ‘ 
places, like tomato 
sauce, chili con carne 

Ns 


and Chinese takeout. 
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FEEDING FRENZY Though women 
are encouraged to put on pounds 
during pregnancy, going overboard 
may lead to a hungry baby. Scientists 
found that women whose weight was 
normal before pregnancy but who 
gained more than the recommended 
25 Ibs. to 35 Ibs. are nearly twice as 
likely to fail at breast-feeding. In 
order to begin lactating, the hormone 
progesterone must drop to extremely 
low levels, and fat cells secrete pro- 
gesterone. By Janice M. Horowitz 
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Puppy Love's Bite 


Romance is great for adults. But a new study 
finds it can lead to depression for the young 


EVEN NOW, DECADES LATER, I CAN REMEMBER THAT 
first romance—the notes passed at school, the endless 
discussions with my girlfriends containing the 
phrase “I know he likes me, but does he, like, like 


me?” Young love is bound to induce adolescent inanities, but it can also lead 
to serious depression, suicide and even homicide. (Andy Williams, the ac- 
cused killer of two students at Santee High School, told friends he was de- 
spondent over a relationship at the time of the shooting.) Grownups may 


know enough to brace themselves for at 
least some relationship difficulties, but for 
kids, everything about romance comes as a 
shock—straight to the heart. 

As a divorced parent of a 12-year-old, I 
have fumbled for answers to my daughter's 
tentative queries about romance. “It’s like 
being an actor in the best movie you've ever 
seen, but you never get to 
see the script, and no one 
will tell you how the movie 
ends,” I told her. This 
didn’t have quite the 
elucidating effect I was 
looking for. She looked as if 
she wanted to call her 
agent immediately. 

A recent study of 8,000 
adolescents in the Journal 
of Health and Social Be- 
havior shows that love can 
be hell, especially when it 
strikes young. Although 
steady romantic attach- 
ments tend to increase the 
health and well-being of 
adults, those relationships 
are a great source of stress 
for adolescents and can lead to depression, 
the study says. Kara Joyner, a sociologist at 
Cornell and co-author of the study, said, 
“Girls become more depressed than boys, 
and younger girls are the worst off of all.” 

A possible reason for the link between 
romance and higher risk of depression for 
girls is “loss of self.” A new University of Ten- 
nessee study of 1,300 high schoolers shows 
that even though boys say they “lose them- 
selves in a romantic relationship,” this loss of 
self is much more likely to lead to depression 
when it happens to girls. Romantically in- 
volved adolescent girls tend to submerge 
their feelings and opinions and estrange 
themselves from friends and family. 
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TOO CLOSE, TOO SOON? Youthful 
love can lead to a loss of self 





Dr. Miriam Kaufman, a pediatrician and 
author of the very helpful book Overcoming 
Teen Depression: A Guide for Parents (Fire- 
fly Books), says 15% to 20% of teens—espe- 
cially younger teens—will have diagnosable 
depression at some time during their adoles- 
cence, often triggered by romantic involve- 
ments or breakups. “I advise kids not to 
, jump into romances too 
° early, because young ado- 
2 lescence is a time for girls 
= to cement their friend- 
‘ ships, and strong friend- 
3 ships—and a strong sense 
of self—help kids through 
the tough times,” she told 
me. “Unfortunately, some 
parents are overly invested 
in their daughters’ love 
lives before they're ready. 
They think if she has a 
‘boyfriend, that means 
she’s popular.” Kaufman 
suggests that parents ac- 
tively encourage _ their 
younger teens to stay in- 
volved with their friends 
and activities and spend 
time hanging out in groups and with family— 
with and without their “crushes.” 

Parents should watch for signs of de- 
pression—increased isolation and sleep, 
eating or mood changes—and if they see 
these symptoms in their daughter or son 
for more than two weeks, get professional 
help. The good news is that the link be- 
tween romance and depression seems to 
level off with age. Love will always make us 
feel like teenagers, but maturity gives us a 
chance to avoid the worst side effects. 





Teen girls with questions about depression 


| and romance can check with www.iemily. 


| com. E-mail Amy at timefamily@aol.com 
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JUNIOR HOSTS In an effort to get kids 
excited about eating dinner with compa- 
ny instead of in front of the TV, the James 
Beard Foundation and the American In- 
stitute of Wine & Food have 


party, including how to invite guests, plan 
a menu, cook and show good manners. 


TWEEN DISCIPLINE An lowa State | 
University study shows that children with 
stricter parents are more likely to 
Stay out of trouble later in life. 
Trying to determine why some 
kids run into trouble as teens 
while others reach adulthood 
unscathed, researchers found 
that the quality of 
parenting during middle 
school years was key. 
Parents who set 
curfews and actively 
disciplined kids at this 
age had the most 
success; cracking 
down during high 
school is less effective 
because teens are 
more autonomous 























SIDS DANGER According to an article in 
the current issue of Pediatrics, babies 
can be too warm for their own good. 
Overheating caused by too much cloth- 









baby. To help keep a baby safe, pediatri- 
cians recommend maintaining a consis- 
tent room temperature and dressing 
your baby in as much or as little as you 
would wear. —By Lisa McLaughlin 
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THINK OTHER CARS ARE AS SAFE AS A VOLVO? CONSIDER THIS... 
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~ INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY** 


$38,675 MSRP” VOLVO §80 


VOLVOCARS.COM 





DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN STYLING SUPERBLY COMFORTABLE" LEATHER SEATS (AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE). POWER SUNROOF. IN-DASH CD. AND THE ONLY CAR TO RECEIVE ALL OF 
THE SAFETY RATINGS ABOVE. MY, THE THINGS YOU HAVE TO SACRIFICE FOR SAFETY 


*MSRP of the 2001 Volvo S80 2.9 A SR is $38,675. Price 
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RSONAL TIME 


Works in Progress 
| took the next-generation Windows and Mac 0S 
for a test drive. Result: no crashes, much pain 


WANT TO GIVE YOURSELF A REALLY GOOD HEADACHE? 
One of those lie-down-in-a-dark-room-with-an- 
ice-pack-on-the-forehead affairs? Try installing two 
brand-new operating systems on two different com- 
puters at the same time. Nothing causes cranial pain more quickly, as I dis- 
covered when I got my hands on the two pieces of software that will soon 
rule our lives: Windows XP and Mac OS X (pronounced oh-ess ten). These 
are the next-generation operating systems for PCs and Macs, 


CHRIS TAYLOR 


respectively. Windows XP, to be released 
later this year, is currently out in beta, a tri- 
al, bug-testing format. The debugged OS X 
is on store shelves now, which means it 
ties your brain into slightly fewer knots. 
First the good news. Both systems are 
phenomenally stable and virtually crash 
free (say goodbye to the blue screen of 


death, PC users! No more freeze-ups for | 


Mac fans!). They're also much nicer to look 
at than their predecessors. OS X wins the 
beauty contest with translucent menus and 
more gee-whiz effects than a Hollywood 
blockbuster, but the new Windows has its 
share of cool colors and eye-candy icons. 

New computer users who buy ma- 
chines with these systems preloaded should 
have a relatively stress-free experience. 
Microsoft and Apple have made navigation 
a breeze. They've grouped control panels 
together in a way that actually 
makes sense, and both give 
you more options than 
you'll ever need for ar- 
ranging your files and 
folders. No, the headaches 
are going to come when vet- 
eran users install one of 
these beauties and then try 
to lead their computer 4% 
lives as if nothing had 
changed. 

You see, both s 
tems are built on co 
puter code never be 
fore seen by home 
users. That's what makes 
them so stable. It also puts 
them in potential conflict 
with every program and periphe 
device you own. In this respect, 
dows XP is by far the worst offender. 
few seconds after XP’s installation, the 
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my high-speed Internet connection went on 
strike, That meant no e-mail, no Web and lots 
of hyperventilation. I couldn’tlisten to music, 
since the PC no longer recognized the exter- 
nal hard drive where all my MP3s were 
stored. And some of my favorite games went 
berserk, apparently because my machine 
had fallen out with its own graphics card. 

Of course, this is why pencils have 
erasers and operating systems have betas. 
Microsoft promises to make XP compatible 
with any device you can imagine by launch 
day. Then again, the brightest lights in 
Redmond couldn’t fix my problems over 
two days of lengthy conference calls. 

I had a better time with Mac OS X. But 
that’s probably because I didn’t have occa- 
sion to do any of the following: burn a CD, 
watch a DVD or use a service called AOL. 
(When each will work with OS X: later this 
month, this summer and later this summer, 
| respectively.) My Mac headache—a doozy— 

came when I tried to set up a wireless Airport 

| connection between my OS X machine and 

the other Macs I own, which run OS 9, You 
guessed it: more conference calls to fix it. 

In truth, neither operating system is 


| ready for prime time. My advice is to give 


even OS X a miss until 
a revamped version 
arrives later this 
year. Install it in 
the meantime, and 
you might face an- 
other tough choice: 
Advil or Tylenol? = 
For more details, go 
to microsoft.com or 
apple.com. Got 
a question for 
Chris? You can 
e-mail him at 
@well.com 
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MIGHTY MOUSE The two things that 
annoy people most about their PC’s 
mouse are the trackball (or “gunk collec- 
tor”) and the cord (too long or too short 
yet always in the way). The solution? Log- 
itech's Cordiess MouseMan Optical ($75), 
on sale at logitech.com. Having traded in 
the trackball for an optical sensor, this 
wireless bionic wonder has only one flaw: 
an insatiable hunger for AA batteries. 















RUMBLE SEAT If you think digital sur- z 
round sound is for sissies andyou've gota = 
spare $16,000, the Odyssee Motion Sim- 
ulator may be right up your alley. Four hy- 
draulic “actuators” rattle and shake your 
La-Z-Boy like an amusement-park ride in 
perfect synch with such action-adventure 
movies as Twister and Jurassic Park. The 
device moves your seat only five-eighths 
of an inch, but that's enough to convince 
your body that a certain T. rex is getting 
closer every second. 
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FLICK DISCS Before you junk your VCR 
and go totally DVD, be sure to save the glo- 
ry days captured by your camcorder. To 
rescue the best footage of your kids” 
games, recitals and birthday parties, send 
your tapes to LifeClips.com. The company 
converts a variety of tape formatstoDVD 
for $15 an hour. Digitizing 
your entire archive 
can be pricey, but 
with scene index- 

















att.com/pocketnet 
Lost? Hungry? Terrified your pork-belly futures are tanking? With enabled sites like 
MapQuest, Zagat Survey and Charles Schwab, you'll find AT&T's wireless web service can put 
the most useful tools on the Internet in the palm of your hand. Or the pocket of your pants. 
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» Sure there are other sources for free shipping supplies. 
; But do they haveawebsite? | 


Better control 


| shipping costs. 


The United States Postal Service 
can help. At our web site 
www.usps.com; you Can get 
free shipping supplies. You'll 
also find services to help your 
business cut back on shipping 
costs. Free address forwarding 
and no residential or 
Saturday surcharges are 
ust a Couple of ways the 
U.S. Postal Service neips sma 


businesses cost-effectively meet 
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By ELLIN MARTENS 


0 BROTHER, WHAT ART THOU DOING IN ALLEN’S PANTS? 





The Philadelphia 76ers star guard and hopeful hip-hop artist ALLEN IVERSON leads the league in 
steals per game, but it seems he had some Sixers competition. Last week it was revealed that John 
Croce, the 76ers’ strength-and-conditioning coach and younger brother of team co-owner Pat Croce, 
had resigned from the team in January after a locker-room videotape showed him executing a dunk 
in lverson's pants pockets for spare cash. (Iverson was not in the pants at the time.) Video cameras 
had been installed after players complained of missing cash. “I felt sick, physically sick,” said the el- 
der Croce upon viewing the tape; he told his brother to resign or be fired. John Croce did resign, citing 
pursuit of a new job, and a forgiving Iverson didn’t press charges. Neither did the Sixers organization, 
though Pat Croce says he hasn't spoken to his brother since January. lverson—also the league's top 
scorer—has a six-year, $70.9 million contract. Let’s hope John Croce’s final score wasn't on payday. 


UNEASY LIES THE 
HAIRSTYLE 


TON fiercely despised 
tebe defined oy lear baled, so she 


























Sophie’s Choice 

Once upon a time, there was an 
overly ambitious p.r. exec named 
SOPHIE WESSEX (alias Sophie 
Rhys-Jones, alias Countess of Wes- 





sex, a.k.a. wife of Prince Edward). Riesale anloe 
One evening she met a handsome after she married 
Arab, whom the Countess charmed Brad Pitt. “I did it 
so he would live happily ever after mainly to relieve me 
as her client. Alas for her! Her fu- meh ferme gid : 
: . . self, jay’s 
ture intended (client) was actually Vanity Fair, errs 
white-robed undercover reporter very Naomi Wolf. 
Mazher Mahmood, hired by the Umpteen fashion 
ruthless press baron Rupert Mur- magazines raved about it. But 


it turns out she hates this new look. <> 
No, wait. HATES it. Truth be told, 

as a top British hairdresser noted, 

it’s less than flattering to Aniston's 

long chin. “It's just not me. I hide 

behind my hair,” she 

says. “It's my shield.” 

Other famous faces— 


doch to tape their talk. The villain 
offered Sophie a choice: have a 
deeply personal chat with the News 
of the World, and the tapes would 
be hers. Or else. And so it was 
done. But alack! A Murdoch rival, 
the Mail on Sunday, printed “ex- 


cerpts” overheard by bitter Wes- E MOSS, C . _ ih 
sex employees—including Sophie TURLINGTON, le 
‘legedly is alling Cherie Blair, the Stele McCariney, 20 

FOS cca. Sencar Re ia shot eps name a few—turned 
Prime Minister’s wife, “absolutely to supershort cuts 
horrid horrid horrid,” and boast- this spring. Fledgling 
ing about her likeness to Princess models have also taken 
Diana (whom Sophie then also the dare, but these are 


not Janet Reno do-it-yourselfers. 
Hmmm. If hemlines are indexed to a 
Sagging economy, can short cuts be 
too? And if so, how do you afford the 
maintenance? 


allegedly dissed). Moral: Beware 
the wolf in sheik’s clothing. 


CBS News executives must be as nervous as pigs in a packing 
plant wondering when DAN RATHER, their folksy-talking anchor, 
will next make headlines. Just last week the Washington Post's 
front page reported that Rather, 69, was the keynote speaker at a 
Texas Democratic fund raiser last month that brought in $20,000 
for the Travis County Democratic Party. (CBS News, like most news 
outlets, forbids involvement in such events.) Rather pleaded igno- 
rance, even though daughter Robin, who may run for mayor of Aus- 
tin, was the event's co-host. He later said he had made “an em- 
barrassing and regrettable error in judgment.” So will the newsman 
admit to liberal leanings? To use a Ratherism, you could sooner 
expect a tall, talking broccoli stick to offer to mow your lawn for free. 
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Safety Is for Sissies 


If the Bush team has its way with those pesky regulations ... 


Critics say the Bush Administration has been recklessly reversing Clinton 








They did change their minds on that one. Maybe 
more going on than meets a cynics eye? 

2 Secretary Rumsfeld explain the 

Are we going too decision to suspend missile talks with N. Korea 

far? I mean, feeding jy; 

kids salmonella—isn't 


era policies to pay back corporate benefactors and mollify right-wing 
ideologues. In fact, just this week D 
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I'd explain, but I've got a — 


ones about 

salmonella 2 o'clock with the 

testing ... Chokeable Toys Round 
Table. Just sign here of 
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Limits on arsenic in drinking water may or may 


not 


After suspending new limits on carbon dioxide emissions 
President Bush claimed there's still an “incomplete state of 
scientific knowledge” on global warming, But one thing's for sure 
building a vast national network of dikes to control coastal 

flooding would be just the thing to kick-start the economy! 
Dudes! All that 
salmonella is 
making me 
radical thirsty! 


need a “thorough review," but everyone can agree this 
is a golden marketing opportunity 
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duodenum’s 
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And where would 

we be with those 
costly Clinton rules 
about ergonomic 
workplaces? 













Check out the 
new Poland Spring 
XTreme! Powered 
by EPA-approved 
arsenic levels! 










CHE"! 
Watch where § 
you're going! 


November 2004. Having reversed the nation's 
shortages of cyclamates, DDT and lead-based house 
paint, President Bush wins easy re-election, racking up 
huge pluralities among oncologists and people with 
three arms. Not to mention working beavers 


Zelele Melt ii fellate] 
in pristine 
national 





Next we get rid of those 
nutrition labels on food. 
All those damn milligrams 
\ of cholesterol staring you 

. in the face ... 







You try driving @ 
this thing with 
hooves! 


And seat 

belts... 

. Please. / 
4 
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REMOTE COPYING 


No more trips to the copier. No more waiting. No more cutting in. Now you can make copies from 
your own computer. Through an innovative embedded controller, our Toshiba DPS070 black-and-white copier 
lets you fire off 80 pages per minute. Which will give you more time to work and revolutionize your own 


industry. Catch up with our complete line of copiers, fax machines and printers at copiers.toshiba.com. 


7 TOSHIBA 


Dont copy. Lead. 


©2000 Toshiba America Business Solutions, Inc. Electronic Imaging Onision. All nghts reserved. 






WHO. 


On Rear, 


On BOARD 


BECAUSE 


















R OTHER VEHICLE 1S, HECK, 
ANOTHER VEHICLE? 


You've seen the 
stickers that laud the “other” vehicle. The one 
you want to be seen in. The /uxurious one. The one that 


performs. Well, the 2002 Chevy™ TrailBlazer® is all that and more. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW With an outstanding 270-hp engine, 
CHEVY TRAILBLAZER it’s not just the world’s most powerful 


midsize SUV! It was also designed to be the strongest midsize SUV 
ever. Luxurious, too. With everything available from an in-dash 
six-disc CD changer to Premium Leather seating surfaces to the 
security of OnStar®'! Chevy TrailBlazer. It’s one strong SUV. 


And one strong argument for owning only one vehicle. 


TRAILBLAZER = LIKE A ROCK 


“Based on horsepower and the GM Medium Utility segment. Excludes other GM vehicles. tOne-year On: oer aoe © Se ob ts miract included a: 
and LTZ. Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. ©2001 GM Corp. Buckle up, Americ ‘or more nation, tet Aeron evenge 
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